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1970 graduate of another college, 

attending Oberlin’s 1972 Com- 

mencement to watch his brother’s 
graduation, muttered: “This is great. It 
sure beats Bob Hope’s ‘address’ at our 
commencement. 

The object of his affection was Pete 
Seeger who spent the morning of Sun- 
day, May 21, in Oberlin to make what 
President Fuller introduced as a “Com- 
mencement presentation.” 

Seeger, who was chosen by the grad- 
uating seniors, used banjo and guitar, 
songs and personal comments to deliver 
his message: “To my mind the import- 
ant thing that is happening now is that 
people everywhere in the world, includ- 
ing here, are finally realizing that there’s 
no more place to run to. We’re either 
going to solve our problems or they’re 
going to solve us. And people from 
vastly different directions are coming 
to the same conclusion.” 

President Nixon was in Austria that 
Sunday, en route to Moscow for talks 
that could result in problem-solving or 
could, as Carl Rowan, °47, put it in his 
syndicated column, be one of the “doz- 
ens of combinations (such as Ribben- 
trop and Molotov, Hitler and Stalin) 
down through the years where men 
match wits and wiles, and the rest of 
the world watches in fascination and 
distrust.” 

In Washington that morning a bat- 
talion of military police moved inside 
the Pentagon before dawn during a 
weekend of protests against the Vietnam 
War. Folk singer Judy Collins, Nobel 
Prize winner George Wald, Yale Prof. 
Robert Lifton, Dick Gregory, a Gold 
Star mother, a former speech-writer for 
Barry Goldwater, and pediatrician Ben- 
jamin Spock were among those persons 
who were in jail, many for the first time, 
because they sat outside the doors of 
the House of Representatives and re- 
fused to leave after closing time. 


Parishioners of Mt. Zion Baptist 
Church and other townspeople, led by 
the Rev. Fred L. Steen, ’55t, who 
received the College’s Distinguished 
Community Service Award, and his 
then-fiancee, Mrs. Ivra Bowen Watson, 
made a “march for peace” from the 
church to Tappan Square. Mr. Steen 
and Mrs. Bowen were married June 4. 


Twenty Oberlin students had gone to 
Washington after final exams to take 
part in five days of lobbying and fasting 
against the war. Some of the graduat- 
ing seniors had suggested that the whole 
Commencement ought to be held in 
Washington and indeed, the New York 
Times dutifully reported that this was 
going to happen. The even 
found it “fit to print” that the graduates 
would wear caps and gowns. 

Actually, for the third successive 
year, the seniors wore their own choice 
of clothing and the faculty wore caps 
and gowns. The class voted to plant a 
tree on the campus in Pete Seeger’s hon- 
or and Class Gift options included 
scholarship funds and funds for service 
projects in the city of Oberlin. The 
theme for Commencement followed 
1971’s idea of emphasizing the arts 
When William Stafford, ’71h, read 
poetry. Also picking up the theme of 
1971’s “May 11th Festival,” the Mod- 
ern Dance Group performed “Pumper- 
nickel and Circumstance” at various lo- 
cations during the weekend. Following 
Commencement, graduates, their par- 
ents and alumni ate box lunches on 
Tappan Square. 

Karen Buck, president of the class, 
asked the audience to remember “those 
who march today in Washington” and 
those who have died in service of the 
“simple causes of peace and humanity” 
to which we “rededicate ourselves and 
our lives.” “Let us hope that the strug- 
gles we have all undertaken across 
America will serve to strengthen the 
fiber of our nation, and thus its po- 
tential, and our future, in a fundamen- 
tal way,” she said. 

Pete Seeger, who refused to accept an 
honorary degree, said he was honored 
to be in Oberlin (“I put on a tie”). He 
recalled that in the early 1950's “we had 
some great singing in the old church 
(pointing to First Church).” President 
Fuller recalled that he was a student 
during Seeger’s earlier visit to Oberlin 
“in the McCarthy days when Pete See- 
ger was not welcome at many colleges 
in the U. S.” He was welcome then at 
Oberlin, Mr. Fuller said, “And I re- 
member sitting next to him on the floor 
of Pyle Inn as late into the night he 
made up verse after verse of the most 


Times 


wonderful songs I had ever heard.” 
Seeger remembered, “Being told how 
the steeple on First Church had never 
been put on 1860 it 
voted that they should take the money 


because in was 


saved up for the steeple and give it to 
the fight for slavery, which was how 
they involved.” Singing a 


were song 
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called “Follow the Drinking Gourd,” he 
noted that it referred to the Big Dipper 
in the North sky and was a “song of the 
underground railroad which Oberlin was 
proud to have a part in.” 

“For thousands of years some people 
could ignore the fact that technology 
had made some people rich and left 
other people poor, but they could al- 
ways say, ‘the poor we shall always have 
with us,’ and they could live in a better 
part of town,’ Seeger commented. 
“Now,” he added, “the wife of the mil- 
lionaire also has 13 parts per million of 
DDT in her breast as well as the poor 
man’s wife. Some of you may be think- 
ing of running away to Tahiti or Alas- 
ka, but it will get you there too.” He 
quoted Jacques Cousteau (“He’s a sci- 
entist, not a radical”) as saying: “We 
have the technology to protect the sur- 
vival of the human race, but unless you 
fight and fight for a sociological revo- 
lution, the human race won't survive.” 

Just four days later, Associated Press 
Special Correspondent William L. Ryan 
commented that the Nixon-Brezhnev 
discussions were proving that the “dog- 
ma of Marx, Lenin and Stalin” seemed 
to be “taking something of a beating” 
because the current leaders of the Pollit- 
buro appeared to be appreciating the 
ways of capitalism. It now seems in the 
national interests of the Politburo, he 
said, to cooperate in the field of envi- 
ronmental protection and other areas. 
Ryan quoted a 1968 pamphlet by A. D. 
Sakharov, a Russian physicist, which 
said the two superpowers ought to seek 
ways to cooperate in saving the world 
from pollution to keep the USSR from 
poisoning the U. S. with its wastes 


while the U. S. is poisoning the USSR 
with its. ‘“Russia’s problems in this de- 
partment are less than America’s,” Ryan 
said, “but they are increasing swiftly.” 
By a coincidence, on May 21, Com- 
mencement Day, Friedrich Wilhelm 
Kauffman, professor emeritus of Ger- 
man, died in Oberlin’s Allen Memorial 
Hospital after a short illness. Some of 
his friends recalled that in May 1956, 
at a Senior Assembly in the year of his 
retirement from the Oberlin faculty, he 
had observed: “It is a tragic self-delu- 
sion to assume that our modern world 
faces mainly the choice between Right 
and Left, between freedom and com- 
munism. Rather the most fundamental 
and decisive choice is between self-as- 
sertion of the individual and the preser 
vation of human dignity on the one 
hand and collectivization, be it in the 
form of dictatorships or in the con- 
cealed form of technical and economic 
superorganization, on the other hand.” 
“The process of collectivization, 
which we ordinarily attribute to the 
communistic ideology, is basically the 
effect of industrialization, 
intensified of course by the military ap- 
paratus which is being built up in this 
era of competition and mutual distrust,” 
he had warned. “Fundamentally,” he 
said, “the differentiation between East 
and West is intimately connected with 
the change from the organic structure 
of an agricultural society to the organi- 
zational pattern which develops with the 
growth of industry and the complicated 
financial structure which makes the 
phenomenal growth of modern technol- 
ogy possible. Man, whose inventive 


accelerated 


mind chained the forces of nature to 


his service finds himself more and more 
enslaved to his own creation.” Had 
Professor Kauffman lived, he, for one, 
would not have been surprised to see 
communism and capitalism arriving at 
the same place in regard to pollution, 
vending machines, and perhaps even 
the drawn-out war in Vietnam. 

Singing, “Oh, the Rifle,” a song sung 
by soldiers in George Washington’s 
Army, Seeger noted that some of the 
audience were singing along with him 
but others were “preserving their aca- 
demic dignity.” He sang “What Are We 
Fighting For?” and said, “The generals 
still haven’t learned not to fight a war 
on somebody else’s land.” 

“The key, I think, to the next few 
years is how many people stick around 
to do the job that needs to be done,” he 
continued. “In Mexico, I met a middle- 
aged, middle-class couple with their 
draft-aged son. They were trying to see 
if they could live down there and they 
said, ‘We feel that a country that doesn’t 
respect the rights of its citizens doesn’t 
deserve the support of its citizens.’” 
“T couldn’t think of an answer,” he said. 
“I got so mad that I had to leave the 
room. Late that night, grinding my 
teeth, I felt it. People who won’t stick 
around to fight for their country don’t 
deserve to have a country. This is the 
way it is now.” 

Seeger sang “Guantanamera” by Jose 
Martin and other “songs of people who 
are in exile.” “Maybe we’re all in exile 
from the world which must come if 
there is going to be any world, and 
we're going to have to fight our way 
out of it,” he said. “Some can fight with 
words, some with pictures, some with 
planting good crops, some with organ- 
izing people.” He recalled that Jose 
Martin was “kicked out of his own 
country at the age of 17,” went back at 
age 42 and “this was one of his last 
poems before he was killed in 1895.” 

Seeger told of asking a rich man to 
help “build a big old sailboat to sail up 
and down the Hudson to try to alert 
people to the need of cleaning up the 
river.” “Why do you want to sail on 
the Hudson?” the man had asked. “I 
sail in the Virgin Islands.” 

“There’s juvenile delinquency and 
there’s adult delinquency. And our 
country is full of delinquents who think 
they can solve the problems by solving 
it for themselves without solving the 
problems for everybody, for the coun- 


Seeger sang seven songs and played 
guitar as well as banjo. 
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try, for the world,” Seeger commented. 

He continued: “I say the delinquent 
artist is the one who just tries to be a 
good artist and doesn’t participate in the 
fights which have to be fought. Many 
artists should be worrying about the out- 
sides of buildings in the U.S.A. instead 
of painting beautiful rectangles for the 
insides. . . . America gets uglier and 
uglier but you go to a school of archi- 
tecture and ask: ‘Did any of you ever 
try to design a mobile home?’ They 
say, ‘Oh, we can’t do anything about 
that problem.’ The heck you can’t! If 
you want to solve a problem, you can at 
least start working on it. Engineers say, 
‘It’s not my responsibility what’s done 
with the thing after I’ve invented it.’ 
Scholars say, ‘I’m going to study it, but 
I’m not going to do anything about it.’ ”: 
Seeger sang “Sailing Up My Dirty 
Stream.” 

Listing “one thousand billion dollars 
a year” as America’s very gross nation- 
al product, he held up a pie chart to 
complain that only one half of one per- 
cent of the $200 billion “that goes to 
Washington every year” is spent for the 
“all out war on pollution.” 

Seeger told of singing to South Afri- 
can refugees in Dar es Salaam and won- 
dering how they would take to the idea 
of a white Yankee singing one of their 
favorite songs. “They didn’t mind the 
fact that I mispronounced the words as 
long as I got the rhythm right,” he said. 
The presentation concluded with “We 
Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder.” He 
called it one of his favorite hymns be- 
cause it says “we” not “I shall be saved.” 

“The old song used to say ‘soldiers 
of the cross’ but I wanted it to be more 
ecumenical,” Seeger said. “I used to 
sing ‘brothers in our land’ and somebody 
called me a ‘male chauvinist pig.’ So I 
changed it to ‘brothers, sisters, all.’ ” 

Seeger’s performance lasted 45 min- 
utes and he received a standing ovation. 
The Oberlin News-Tribune commented 
that “with a remarkable economy of 
words he managed to summarize the 
human condition, to set before the grad- 
uates the challenges they face, the temp- 
tations they will encounter. With abso- 
lute clarity, he laid out for students, 
their parents and all who would hear the 
options which face mankind.” Com- 
ment reaching the Alumni Office since 
May seems best summed up by Harlan 


The Oberlin College Black Ensemble 
presented a program of folk and 
spiritual music and selections from the 
musical “Purlie.” 
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Parker, ’17, who wrote: “I thought Pete 
Seeger refreshingly different. Believe it 
or not, many of my more conservative 
classmates agree.” 

As though in anticipation of Pete 
Seeger’s singing of “blacks and whites 
together,” the Rev. Fred L. Steen, Sts 
pastor of Mt. Zion Baptist Church in 
Oberlin, sponsored a “march for peace” 
prior to the Commencement exercises. 
The march was open to the entire com- 
munity and, as shown by the photos ac- 
companying this article, Martin Luther 
King’s photo was displayed promin- 
ently. The Rev. Mr. Steen (See BLACK 
CHURCH IN AMERICA, Page 24) re- 
ceived the College’s second Distin- 
guished Community Service Award. He 
was a personal friend of the late Mar- 
tin Luther King and he carried the 
photo as a reminder that King “dared 
to stand up against the Vietnam War 
long before Dr. Spock and others des- 
pite the fact that there were ‘those who 
thought it weakened his efforts on be- 
half of his race.” 

Mr. Steen holds the A.B. from Fisk 
University (1951) and the B.D. and 
S.T.M. from Oberlin (1955 and 1957). 
He has conducted preaching missions in 
Canada since 1958 and received the 
honorary D.D. from Gaudalupe College 
in 1967. While at Oberlin he received 
the Thomas W. Graham Homiletics 
Award in 1953 as the most promising 
student in the art of preaching. 

President Fuller conferred degrees on 
584 seniors. They included 494 A.B. 


degrees, 19 “ALM s, 113 MOAT ss; 54 
Mus.B.’s, 3 Mus.M.’s, and one master 
of music education degree. 
Commencement ended a year in 
which the Vietnam War and national 


politics had vied for attention from stu- 
dents. Contrary to predictions last 
September that general apathy would 
be the vogue, there was significant in- 
terest in politics throughout the second 
semester and this became mixed with 
antiwar activities starting in March 
when the Air Force requested use of the 
Placement Office for interviews with 
seniors, then withdrew its request when 
it became apparent that activists had 
filled all the interview time slots. 

When President Nixon announced 
the mining of Haiphong in May, there 
Were concerted letter-writing efforts, 
Campus workshops, and a memorial 
service at First Church. Four students 
were arrested in Cleveland May 11— 
just prior to final exams—when 21 
Oberlin students chained themselves to- 
gether in front of the 32-story federal 
office building and engaged in a “stare- 
down” with police. 

The General Faculty, expecting a few 
hundred students to be interested in the 
option, voted to permit students who de- 
sired to take an incomplete in their 
courses to participate in “political ac- 
tivity.” Students had to secure consent 
from each professor for whom they 
wished to postpone completion of their 
work. Students and faculty members 
were urged to observe a June 6 deadline 
for completion of the incomplete work. 
Absolute final deadline was Sept. 15. 
Ten students took advantage of the op- 
tion and some of these (all underclass- 
men) used their time to prepare an ex- 
tensive “Handbook on Vietnam” to ex- 
plain the origins of the Vietnam War 
and the key issues on which the rea- 
sons for continuing American involve- 
ment rest. 
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the academic mind that theology is re- 
mote and religion irrelevant. Baccalaur- 
eate became a bore. 

The demise of the formal, com- 
munity-wide baccalaureate is very re- 
cent. As few as two years ago it was 
still a ritual of corporate identity. The 
most immediate cause of its demise was 
the scheduling pressure to accomplish 
commencement in one day, but the fact 
that baccalaureate took the brunt of the 
change simply reflects the fact that it 
had long since ceased to be meaningful 
to the constituencies of the College. 
Anyway, in a pluralistic ethos, this reli- 
gion stuff ought to be voluntary. 

Only time will tell whether a sunrise 
baccalaureate in the Arboretum is the 
last encampment on the way to per- 
manent exile or a temporary sojourn in 
the wilderness prior to the return of 


prophetic proclamation. From one per- 
spective this set of circumstances is 
strictly “for the birds” and what we say 
here will be, like chaff, blown away on 
the wind. From another, this setting has 
similarities to an Easter sunrise service 
and like such services might become the 
herald of resurrection. Whatever be the 
case, all we can do is make the best of 
it. 
* * sd 

The ambiguity about the service is 
but a pale reflection of the uncertainty 
that we feel about all aspects of con- 
temporary experience. Old patterns are 
being disrupted with great rapidity and 
with soul-shaking consequences. None 
of us can tell whether these changes are 
instrumentalities of death or channels 
to new life. Many of them strike, not 
only at routines by which life has been 
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ordered, but even at the touchstone by 
which those routines have been legiti- 
mized. The gales are blowing and the 
sails are full but who knows whether 
the ship is headed for a port or to be 
destroyed on rocky shoals? There is 
no captain. The crew has opted for 
autonomy and they all read the sextant 
differently. 

The winds began with fury this time 
when today’s graduating seniors were 
entering college. As they were making 
their choice of college, the assassinations 
of Martin Luther King and Robert Ken- 
nedy were vivid in experience, and as 
they treked to campus violence on both 
sides of the police lines in Chicago put 
a traumatic question mark over the 
adjudicating power of the mind. _ The 
conclusion of their sophomore year was 
marked by the suspension of academic 
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work prompted by reaction to the in- 
vasion of Cambodia and punctuated 
with horror rooted in response to the 
shootings at Kent State by safety forces 
sent in to protect law and order. Even 
this week, at the conclusion of the 
odyssey, the lessons of Cambodia seem 
not to have been learned and the politi- 
cal process has again been threatened by 
the gun. 

Moreover, the class that graduates 
today has pursued its undergraduate 
career during a period of subtle but 
basic educational transformation. In 
order to introduce freedom and greater 
flexibility into Oberlin’s atmosphere 
those structural safeguards for excell- 
ence that made this a distinguished col- 
lege have had to be eroded. Our record 
to date is characterized more by what 
we have abandoned than by what we 
have created. While the changes that 
have been introduced have been made 
in the name of freedom they have fre- 
quently resulted in a basic suspicion 
about the meaning of the educational 
process itself. Never have so many 
people wondered whether being here is 
worthwhile. Never have such a large 
percentage of the graduating class not 
known their plans for the future. Never 
have the canons of fairness and ration- 
ality endemic to the academic enterprise 
been under greater suspicion. Never has 
the use of words—the basic, indispen- 
sable tool of the scholar—been so con- 
sidered as nonsense or as boring, nor 
the credibility of scholarship been more 
seriously doubted by both ends of the 
political spectrum. 

Yet as this must be said, never has a 
group of students cared as deeply and 
as vibrantly about both the world and 
about their stake in the academic enter- 
prise. Neither silent nor cowardly, this 
generation can stand up against the 
powers of darkness. It is willing to be 
counted. With but few exceptions it has 
eschewed violence as counter produc- 
tive and has helped create a climate that 
questions the use of force as an instru- 
ment of national policy more seriously 
than at any time in half a century. 
Moreover this generation has rescued 
dorm life from petty restrictions and 
imposing domination by matrons, but 
in doing so it has come to tolerate out- 
right interference with the rights of 
others in the name of openness. It has 
created new life styles in which infor- 
mality, spontaneity and casual disregard 
of convention have produced a whole 
new sense of belonging, and also 
threatened to skyrocket the fire insur- 
ance rates. The romanticism of Charles 
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Reich has seen its day, though blue 
jeans continue to be as much uniform 
for campus as shirts and ties for 
business. 

What is most serious about our con- 
dition, both in the nation and on the 
campus, is that no matter from which 
side people read the evidence they are 
angry about what is happening. Those 
who believe that Oberlin’s education 
procedures are still too rigid are un- 
happy because changes are not being 
instituted more quickly; those who de- 
spair because they believe that much is 
being forfeited by adopting gimmicks 
see every advocate of change as a Tro- 
jan horse within the citadel. Complaint 
is more prevalent than appreciation and 
distrust more noteworthy than a sense 
of gratitude. In the nation the politics 
of grievance is proving potent quite 
apart from questions of policy or of 
political direction. The spillover of the 
discontented right is more apt to sup- 
port the left end of the spectrum than 
to accept a candidate supporting its own 
views somewhat nearer to the middle. 
So little do most people know where we 
are going that many of them have ceased 
to ask, and some have ceased even to 
realize that they have ceased to ask. At- 
tention to purposes and goals is eclipsed 
by occupation with protest and with 
protest against protest. Iconoclasm is 
more the order of the day than creativ- 
ity and the cop-out more tempting than 
prophetic encounter with an unfaithful 
culture. Poth those who feel in danger 
of losing an old style they cherish and 
those unable to have a new style for 
which they yearn resent their circum- 
stances and chafe about their obligations. 

The resulting discontent comes forth 
as truculence rather than as acknowl- 
edged inadequacy. It blames the faults 
of life upon the other man and not upon 
the shortcomings of the self. It often 
springs from affluence and well-being 
rather than from downtroddenness and 
rejection—though there are valid in- 
stances of aspiration against which this 
observation does not hold. Obsessed 
with discontent men cease to worship, 
not because conviction is an affront to 
their rationality but because worship 
threatens the truculence of the angry 
self. Before God it is impossible to at- 
tribute all the wrongs to the other 
fellow. 

* * * 

Nations and institutions live accord- 
ing to myths and images of selfhood 
rooted beneath (or beyond) the tests of 
pure rationality. Even those who deny 
the importance of myth may be said to 


cherish the myth that they have none. 
These myths are not tested as much by 
judging them as true or false as by not- 
ing whether or not they are functional 
in sustaining purpose and in giving cer- 
tain qualities to the life of the com- 
munities that cherish them. 

Ancient Israel, for example, under- 
stood herself as a people snatched from 
slavery in Egypt and protected by the 
hand of God at work in history. This 
myth ceased to operate in Israel’s life 
when she became unfaithful to the 
premises upon which it was built. The 
prophets understood correctly that the 
demise of the myth lay not in epistemo- 
logical difficulty but in moral turpitude. 
Lack of understanding produced not 
wrong information but faulty living. 
America has often understood herself 
as a unique refuge for the peoples of the 
world beset by tyranny and oppression. 
We are now at the height of mastery 
over technical data and the manipula- 
tion of power, but at the end of our 
moral credibility. The myth of our 
honor has become the occasion of bom- 
bastic arrogance, and our image that of 
a nation too strong for the good of 
others. Oberlin has often been con- 
sidered as much a cause as a college—a 
special place to which one belongs even 
more than one at which he merely 
studies. But we are only now emerging 
from a period in which neutrality was 
taken as the main rationale for open- 
ness and excellence was _ considered 
measurable apart from conviction. The 
myths by which life once was made 
meaningful have been so twisted in their 
meaning as to render them dysfunc- 
tional. They lack the power to inspire 
us—or else they so falsely inspire others 
as to turn the power into demonic 
consequences. 

If the struggles of our time, here or 
in the larger world, distill into a con- 
frontation between those who would 
destroy all the old myths because they 
are no longer functional, if not indeed 
dysfunctional, and those who would 
hang on to the meanings of the past 
because they are too impoverished to 
make them new, we are headed for 
dreary days. Those who adhere to old 
myths because they remember when 
they once worked, only aggravate the 
conditions which require those who 
understand that they no longer work to 
tear asunder those illusions. From that 
confrontation little healing can come, 
for polarization exacerbates the divi- 
sions between men and destroys the po- 
tential for new growth. The politics of 
grievance alone cannot overcome the 
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politics of bankruptcy nor can innova- 
tion for its own sake overcome the mis- 
use Of tradition. 

This is not to say that a reinstatement 
of baccalaureate to a central place in 
commencement would be a cure to our 
ills. Only the simplistic argue that 
religious exercises alone reconstitute the 
spirit of a culture. But it may be to say 
that to recreate within the communities 
to which we own allegiance frameworks 
of expectation and sensitivity that natur- 
ally call for something like the baccal- 
aureate service would restructure mean- 
ing into our consciousness. We are not 
in Our present state because we have 
given up with public worship; we have 
given up the celebrations of relationship 
to a transcendent ground because we 
are in Our present state. 

The intensity of moral concern that 
marks our time may serve for a short 
time as the alternative for public wor- 
ship and confessional celebration. Ours 
is not the first generation to suppose 
that ethics provides the platform which 
can unite men without raising trouble- 
some issues of world view and convic- 
tion. If, however, we take our moral 
impulses seriously and are spared that 
arrogant blindness that turns partisan- 
ship into idolatry and good causes into 
crusades, we shall find ourselves again 
impelled to pause together before the 
divine throne of mercy both to acknowl- 
edge our shortcomings and to cultivate 
those qualities of compassion without 
which the relationships between men— 
even between rational men—are poi- 
soned by the coldly calculated pursuit of 
merely programmatical agendas or foot- 
dragging opposition to them. 

When God chose Moses to lead the 
people he took him into the wilderness 
for 40 years of preparation. In our im- 
patient arrogance we want the same 
consequences to inhere from just 40 
minutes spent in this setting. It will not 
work, for there is no short cut to spirit- 
ual maturity and no quick way to grow 
in grace. But we shall only further de- 
lude ourselves if we take such failure as 
proof that the enterprise is unproduc- 
tive or the premises upon which it op- 
erates are wanting. God will not thus be 
put to the test nor is it our function to 
scrutinize his adequacy. He speaks to 
and acts upon us in all experience. We 
are more likely to hear him if through 
special occasions we direct attention to 
this fact. This then is one such occa- 
sion. May the whole odyssey to which 
you are dismissed this day be a little 
different because you have been in this 
wilderness even for a fleeting moment. 
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Last encampment on the way to permanent exile or temporary sojourn 
in the wilderness prior to the return of prophetic proclamation? 
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Commencement played no mere 

walk-on roles. They were fea- 
tured in pre-Commencement symposia 
sponsored by the Class of 1972 and the 
Alumni Association. 

Claes Oldenburg, who received the 
honorary Doctor of Fine Arts degree, 
showed films at Hall Auditorium and 
discussed his views on sculpture with an 
audience of fully 500 in “An Hour 
with Claes Oldenburg.” At the conclu- 
sion of the session the group moved 
outside the auditorium for informal dis- 
cussions with Oldenburg as he revisited 
the “Three-Way Plug” which he created 
and placed for Oberlin’s Allen Art Mu- 
seum in the summer of 1970. 

Ada Louise Huxtable, architecture 
critic for the New York Times, who 
also became an honorary Doctor of 
Fine Arts, took part in a panel discus- 
sion of the topic: “Consumers, Corpo- 
rations, and the Environment: Who 
Abuses Whom or What?” 

A third symposium, planned as “An 
Evening With Mircea Eliade,” was can- 
celled when Dr. Eliade, professor of 
history of religions at the University of 
Chicago, became ill Saturday morning 
and was unable to travel to Oberlin. He 
received the honorary Doctor of Hu- 
manities degree in absentia Sunday 
morning. 

Panelists with Mrs. Huxtable at the 
consumerism symposium were Sherrill 
Cleland, ’49, professor of economics at 


Reine: of honorary degrees at 


Following “An Hour with Claes 
Oldenburg,” everyone surrounded the 
artist and his “Three-Way Plug’ outside 
Allen Art Museum. 
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Kalamazoo College, and Philip Volland, 
‘72, who has spent Winter Terms and 
two summers working with Ralph Na- 
der. Donald Reich, dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences, was moderator. 

Each panelist viewed consumerism 
from a different position. Dean Reich 
pointed out that the title under discus- 
sion left some doubt as to who or what 
is doing the abusing and who or what is 
being abused. ‘Where is the blame and 
where should it be?” he asked. 

“Consumerism now is in the diction- 
ary,’ he continued, “and like any word 
that is used often, it becomes misused. 
It now seems often to be used to de- 
scribe any sort of unhappiness that 
someone feels about something for 
which he has spent at least $1.” He in- 
troduced Professor Cleland as “Dr. 
Adam S. C. Smith” who was substitut- 
ing for Cleland. He said “Dr. Smith” 
was interested in the subject under dis- 
cussion because “‘a product that he pur- 
chased failed.” 

Toward the end of the symposium, 
Cleland revealed his “true” identity and 
said the panel was guilty of “unfair 
packaging” and had “defrauded” the 
audience in an effort to enable him 
(Cleland) “to take an adversary ap- 
proach to help you get involved in this 
type of issue.” 

In the view of Volland, an exponent 
of the “public interest” movement, cor- 
porate enterprise can be pinpointed his- 
torically as the source of public (con- 
sumer) abuse. Karen Buck, ’72, presi- 
dent of the class, had indicated in her 
remarks at the Alumni Luncheon that 
she is convinced other domestic prob- 
lems can be pinpointed to this same 
source. “Each day we confront the en- 


vironment polluted a bit more by busi- 
ness concerns. We face an energy crisis, 
prison riots, and an exploitive economic 
system,” she said. 

Volland read a “random sampling of 
consumer abuses by blue chip firms” 
which included unnecessary auto re- 
pairs, short-weighting, fraudulent mag- 
azine sales, television sets which catch 
fire, defective power mowers which 
maim and kill, combustible drapes and 
auto seat covers, and watered poultry 
and ham. He stated that the “average” 
auto coming off assembly lines contains 
36 serious defects. 

“Economic power translates into po- 
litical power and government becomes 
an accommodating power to corporate 
interests,’ Volland continued. “The 
corporate voice becomes dominantly 
persuasive in all decisions.” He urged 
corporate responsibility legislation to 
prevent “abuses of corporate power” 
and he suggested that the nation would 
be better off if the “Big Three” in the 
auto industry were to become the “small 
=) Oe 

Mrs, Huxtable said her principal con- 
cern in the area of consumerism per- 
tains to the question: Is the designer 
responsible? “It has been said that de- 
sign is the second phoniest profession 
and that advertising is the phoniest,”’ she 
observed, quickly noting that her hus- 
band is a designer who “fights phoni- 
ness.” 

She listed “early obsolescence,” dis- 
regard for safety, lethal toys, throwaway 
items and over-pricing as too-common 
abuses which designers are purposely 
guilty of. She said too few designers 
attempt to create “problem-solving prod- 
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“We don’t need the Theatre of the 
Absurd in which prices keep going up 
and ‘marketing surveys’ support the de- 
sign of things that will sell instead of 
products that are needed,” Mrs. Hux- 
table added. She criticized consumer 
Surveys in which “questions are loaded 
so the customer gets back more and 
more of the bad things he already has.” 

Mrs. Huxtable said that the field of 
architecture has examples of bad con- 
Ssumerism, too, and she described lux- 
ury housing in New York where rents 
have risen to $150 per room and con- 
struction is shoddy. “The aim is to pay 
as little as you can to build it and then 
to get as much as you can from the 
consumer.” 

Saying that New York is becoming a 
“city of neighborhoods concerned about 
planning, urban renewal and other prob- 
lems,” she discussed the work of Com- 
munity Action Groups which started out 
as a “mixed blessing and a mixed bag.” 

“At first these community action 
groups are seats for a power grab,” Mrs. 
Huxtable said. “Power freaks and oth- 
er persons who are not knowledgeable 
join them willingly. There is paranoia. 
There are myths. There is a great deal 
of misinformation. It takes all this a 
long time to shake down.” 

She called the design of a community 
action plan for Washington Square in 
Greenwich Village “perfectly awful.” 
She feels it is “aesthetically and social- 
lv unsatisfactory.” On the other hand, 
Mrs. Huxtable believes that community 
planning boards are “getting smarter 
and smarter all the time and may even- 
tually be the salvation of our city gov- 
ernment.” 


Professor Cleland charged that con- 
Sumerism is an “upper middle class 
movement which is redirecting priori- 
ties away from the more important is- 
sues in Our society.” 

He said that in 1929 only 5 percent 
of the people could afford luxury items 
and that “most people could afford only 
necessities and necessities were no way 
near what we call necessities now.” In 
1954 “mass markets” were developed 
and people could move up to a better 
standard of living. The “luxury group” 
became even smaller than 5%, he said, 
but the people who could afford “only 
necessities” declined to 5O percent of 
the population. This resulted in the ap- 
pearance of a new group of Americans 
who had discretionary income which 
they could spend after they had pur- 
chased necessities. 

“By 1969, fueled by consumer credit, 
many more Americans were in the mass 
market. The luxury class became those 
who had great choice. The necessity 
became those who had _ limited 
choice. The Gross National Product, 
by this time, had quadrupled,” he said 
in his pose as “Dr. Smith.” 

Prior to the symposium, Prof. Cle- 
land distributed leaflets which listed re- 
cent examples of legislative and admin- 
istrative action to “make consumerism 
legitimate.” 

The leaflets pointed out that Con- 
gress passed the “Public Health Cigar- 
ette Smoking Act,” the “Consumer 
Credit Protection Act,’ and the “Child 
Protection and Toy Safety Act” in 1969 
and the “Poison Prevention Package 
Act” in 1970. There currently are bills 
in Congress to strengthen and broaden 
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the powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and to establish federal stand- 
ards of fairness and clarity in warran- 
ties, to open federal courts to a broad 
range of class-action suits against mer- 
chants and manufacturers, and to estab- 
lish an independent Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency in the federal government. 

General Services Administration 
made public in 1971 a list of 350 brand- 
name products it buys for federal-gov- 
ernment use. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and the FTC, in 1971, 
started regulation of merchandising 
gimmicks, such as “cents-off’? promo- 
tions, tested thousands of patent medi- 
cines, proposed a rule limiting the lead 
content of paint used on toys and on 
parts of buildings accessible to children, 
and began a review of unfairness in ad- 
Vertising. 

Three weeks prior to the symposium 
the Food and Drug Administration 
Opened to the public its data on the 
safety and efficacy of drugs, on ad- 
verse reactions to drugs, and on factory 
and food plant inspections. 

The leaflet listed 23 states as now 
having general consumer-protection of- 
fices or departments, 39 states that have 
consumer-protection agencies in the 
State attorney general’s office, five 
states that have consumer agencies in 
the governor’s office, and 50 states and 
20 counties that have consumer-protec- 
tion agencies of some sort. 

Cleland cited these facts as proof 
that “people have resources to demand 
good products and services.” He in- 
sisted that the “alienation is in the up- 
per middle class and the luxury class.” 

“We have needs,” he said. “We live 
in a world of abundance, not scarcity. 
We forget that the median income is 
less than $9,000. Dean Langeler’s ar- 
ticle in the current issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine (THE HIDDEN STU- 
DENT CULTURE, May-June 1972) states 
that about 60% of Oberlin students’ 
families make $18,000 or more annual- 


Panelists Sherrill Cleland, ’49, Ada 
Louise Huxtable, ’72h, and 

Philip Volland,’72, at the symposium 
on Consumerism. 
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ly. Our psychological needs tell us we’re 
concerned about quality.” 

Prof. Cleland asserted that “the poor 
man wants the machine to keep mov- 
ing along.” He insisted that the “have 
nots” want to become “haves” and 
“quality” is not their obsession. He 
called consumerism “en loco parentis 
in the market place.” He said it should 
be an effort to expose irregularities, 
etc., and “bring public opinion to bear 
on them rather than legislation.” 

Stepping to a chalkboard, he drew 4 
Square which he labeled “Economic 
Black Box” and showed how “Inputs” 
came out as “goods” which benefited 
the bulk of society and “bads” such as 
pollution. He said the “elitist” con- 
sumer movement ought to be concerned 
with creating “futures” as opposed to 
“goods” and “bads” and it ought to 
make sure that “poverty, poor health 
and poor housing” aren’t labeled as 
“good.” 

“Dr. Smith” distributed a list of 16 
“society needs” (listed alphabetically) 
and asked the audience to assign an in- 
dividual priority to each one, with one 
item as first priority, two as second, 
three as third, four as fourth, three as 
fifth, two as sixth and one as lowest 
priority. Tabulations are being made of 
the results and it is hoped that a forth- 
coming article in this magazine will dis- 
cuss the findings. 

One respondent, who selected elimin- 
ation of poverty (urban and rural), as 
the top priority item, wrote: “These 
needs are not mutually exclusive and 
therefore this priority chart is extremely 
limited.” Another, who thought that 
ending the war is most imnerative, said: 
“This is a specious inquiry. You are 
comparing apples and oranges, and most 
of these needs are not either/or mat- 
ters.” 

Eighty-three respondents picked end- 
ing the war as the top priority. Nineteen 
listed elimination of poverty. Seven 
chose “equal opportunity, regardless of 
sex, race, religion.” There were six 
votes apiece for “planning for popula- 
tion growth and family planning” and 


Mrs. Huxtable, President Fuller and 
Claes Oldenburg prior to 
Commencement 
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“reduce inflation.” Five persons chose 
“protect, conserve and enhance the en- 
vironment.” There were two votes each 
for “improve educational programs’”’ 
and “overhaul criminal justice system.” 
Three persons thought “overhaul and 
revitalize national, state and local gov- 
ernments” were most important. No 
one selected “remove current wage- 
price controls” or “sustained economic 
progress and growth” as top priority 
items. There was one vote apiece for 
“improve health care programs” and 
“improve urban housing and transporta- 
tion,” “increase consumer protection,” 
“reduce unemployment” and “strength- 
en the United Nations.” 

At the other end of the spectrum, 
only one person assigned the lowest 
priority to ending the war. Poverty, ed- 
ucation, urban housing and transporta- 
tion, the environment, and reduction of 
inflation did not fall this low for any- 
one. Forty-nine thought removal of 
current wage-price controls was least 
important. Thirty felt that way about 
sustained economic progress and growth 
and 28 put strengthening of the U.N. 
at the bottom of their list. Other “los- 
ers” each had one or two votes, except 
that planning for population growth had 
three. 

One person assigned a category of his 
or her own: “Strengthen the greatest 
character building force on earth: re- 
ligion (not theology). You cannot have 
a golden society with leaden individuals, 
and if you solve or improve this area, 
all the other priorities will correct them- 
selves.” This person also added a 17th 
“need”: World government and World 
Court. 


In rebuttal to “Dr, Smith,” Phil Vol- 
land admitted that he thinks the con- 
sumer movement is elitist and that 
Ralph Nader’s organization failed to 
recruit enough of the “have nots,” but 
he maintained that “power” to the 
movement is defined by the fact that it 
is a middle class movement. He said 
this gives it a broad base and he redrew 
Cleland’s “black box” because its “di- 
mensions are wrong.” 

“Very often,” Volland said, ‘needs 
are artificially created. Some ‘goods’ 
are unnecessary. They should be real 
needs (honest goods). Corporate decis- 
ion-making produces both goods and 
bads and there is an inordinate num- 
ber of bads. Accountability is needed.” 

“Granting the American dream, 
Should the housing and other goods fall 
apart?” Mrs. Huxtable asked. 

Professor Cleland (alias “Dr. Smith’’) 
had the last word. “We are continuing 
to reflect an elitist point of view: the 
consumer is a fool and doesn’t know any 
better. He can’t protect himself with- 
out “Big Brother’ (government) in the 
black box. We assume that there are no 
built-in safeguards. Only government is 
capable of regulation. These are phony 
assumptions. The consumer wants a 
wide choice. There is great futility in 
the measurability of utility and the con- 
sumer values psychological differences. 
Business is not motivated to defraud, 
but to make a profit, which Mr. Volland 
feels is evil. If they don’t do their jobs 
they don’t get your vote and every day 
is election day in the business world. It 
is in the manufacturer’s own self-inter- 
est to have you come back again and 
again for his product.” 


TOMORROW AND TOMORROW AND TOMORROW 


Senior Assembly speaker sees ''youthism phenomenon’ 
as an artifact of overselling an ideology really aimed at 


responding to the baby boom of post-World War || 


By Mark L. Papworth 


Assistant Professor of Sociology and Anthropology 


y title does not intend any petty 

pace or plodding. It should con- 

vey a sense of urgency and should 
be read with different emphasis, perhaps 
as an alarm bell sounding impending 
danger. Tomorrow college seniors step 
into a world which they know little 
about. Tomorrow they face a fight for 
their lives. Tomorrow they begin build- 
ing or rebuilding a kind of society and 
government the world has never seen. 
Theirs is a unique moment. It is a cul- 
mination of all the expertise of the com- 
munity of Western civilization. It marks 
the moment when all the graphs that 
all of the experts have been drawing for 
hundreds of years go off the page or 
over the edge or wherever projections 
of trend lines go when they reach what 
they have been pointing to. 

For several generations since Mal- 
thus, it has been the diversion of social 
philosophers and natural historians to 
demonstrate that current rates of in- 
crease (in Chinese, houseflies or field 
mice) or current rates of consumption 
(of coal, fresh water or lead) will either 
equal in mass the mass of the earth or 
disappear completely within “x”? number 
of years. It makes the hairs rise up on 


This article was originally presented at 
a Senior Assembly in Finney Chapel 
April 20. Mr. Papworth became a mem- 
ber of the Oberlin faculty in 1965. He 
resigned in June to become Member of 
the Faculty (professor) at The Ever- 
green State College, Olympia, Wash. He 
specializes in archeology and_ physical 
anthropology and was a member of the 
Oberlin Family Week faculty in the 
summer of 1969. 
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the back of one’s neck when all of the 
lines of all the acceleration curves are 
on a collision course, not with some 
comfortable, predictable date, but with 
today. All of the lines intersect at you. 

In the few minutes that are left, there 
are anthropological insights which may 
help you understand this strange condi- 
tion or at least help you to be brave 
about it. 

One does not have to be an anthro- 
pologist to make sense out of the sights 
and sounds of one’s culture, but it helps. 
Any culture has certain themes which 
have important general significance for 
that particular culture. In some soci- 
eties it may be witchcraft. In others it 
may be corn planting or headhunting. 
Our own society has several cultural 
themes and they are displayed almost 
continuously. Two of these are War 
and Money. 

All societies have certain members 
that the anthropologist watches for sig- 
nals about the society’s functioning. In 
our society it is the hucksters—the 
people who focus on the hard sell; the 
men behind the great eye of commerce; 
the desperate, agitated newsmakers and 
ad men in hot pursuit of consumers for 
their products. It is not as important 
to understand what they are saying as 
it is to see where they are pointing. 

These men have exclusive right to the 
use of our public communications, so 
we don’t have to join secret societies or 
marry the Chief’s daughter in order to 
find out how they work. Actually, it’s 
almost impossible to escape them. They 
are the purveyors of tradition and the 
pronouncers of guiding principles. They 


are the voice of our society’s ideology. 
If the noise they make sounds confused, 
sometimes malignant, often wrong and 
always ambiguous, it is not because the 
hucksters are doing a bad job. It is 
because that is the state of our culture’s 
ideological framework. Hucksters are 
faithful mirrors or they lose their jobs. 

We look to the mass media to find 
how we act, and for helpful hints on 
how to care for and feed our prejudices. 
But to get the most information out of 
the standard Madison Avenue witch 
doctor you must remember what his 
gyrations are all about. He is first, last 
and always trying to sell something. 
With that in mind we can better ap- 
preciate and understand some of the 
things we think we know, such as “who 
and what is the youth of today?” 

Two splendid examples of hucksters 
with noses for news are Theodore Ros- 
zak and Charles Reich. Their feet are 
firmly planted “where it’s at” and they 
bravely face the wind generated by the 
high priests of public opinion. These 
two gentlemen have so far been able to 
outshout everyone on the bandwagon. 
Their books, however, are the results, 
not causes, of a misconception of enor- 
mous magnitude. They exemplify the 
popular fixation with the idea of a youth 
movement of epoch proportions. A 
somewhat broader view suggests that 
youth who move are in a distinct minor- 
ity and the recent youthism phenome- 
non in America is an artifact of oversell- 
ing by practitioners of our commercial 
ideology. This ideology has been aimed 
at capturing more than ‘50 percent of 
the consuming public’s buying power. 
The explosion of youth’s importance is, 
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largely, Madison Avenue’s response to 
the little appreciated baby boom of post 
World War II. 

Between 1948 and 1953 the number 
of babies born in this country increased 
by nearly 50 percent. It was the largest 
birth increase ever recorded in the 
world. We don’t know why it occurred, 
and it may never happen again. It 
happened in the U. S., Soviet Union 
and all other industrially-developed 
States except Great Britain. The boom 
lasted until 1953 when the birth rate be- 
gan to drop, turning over in its trajectory 
until by 1960 it had started to decrease 
sharply. This drop was, phenomenally, 
the sharpest decline in industrial popu- 
lation history. By 1967 births had fallen 
by 20 percent. Today the birth rate 
remains at about the same low level 
and shows few signs of climbing. 

This unprecedented baby boom re- 
sulted in 17-year-olds becoming the 
largest single age group in the nation. 
For the next seven years the number of 
17-year-olds grew with each year. 
Throughout this period, between 1964 
and 1971, age 17 was the population 
gravity center in America.! It was the 
center, also, of much attention from 
Madison Avenue. Anyone who cared 
to could predict the youth explosion. 
And anyone who wants to can predict 
the population bulge’s location in the 
near future. By 1975 the dominant age 
group will be 21 or 22, and by 1977 the 
Sharp birth rate decline of the early 
1960’s will be apparent in fewer num- 
bers of 17-year-olds. The great baby 
boom does more than attract hucksters’ 
attention. It also presents real limita- 
tions on what the younger generation 
can expect as opposed to what other 
generations could or can expect. 

I define, incidently, “generation” by 
using the current sociological explana- 
tion having to do with shared values 
and bases for communication, rather 
than chronology. This means that in 
periods of rapid culture change we 
would have a new generation every four 
years. Those who might doubt this 
should compare the Class of ’72 with 
this year’s entering freshmen. 

The 1969-72 generation is the first 
one in history ever to catch up to itself. 
In the “good old days” many young 
persons were consecrated to sweatshops 
and money-grubbing by age 17. But the 
present younger generation’s arrival at 


1, See for instance, “The Surprising Seven- 
ties’’ by Peter F. Drucker, Harper’s July 
1971, 
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teen age coincided nicely with the af- 
fluent society. For the past ten years 
the 17 to 21-year-old population bulge 
has been held off the job market by 
further schooling. One half of this age 
group’s males and nearly two-fifths of 
the women have been to college. After 
graduation and searching for scarce jobs, 
many of these persons may wonder why 
they went to college. In 1972 we must 
find jobs for 40 percent more people 
than in any single 1960’s year. This 
group has been held off the job market, 
thus cushioning the shock for them and 
for the market itself. There were abun- 
dant jobs for college graduates in 1969, 
but by 1971 jobs became scarce and 
indications are that there will be even 
fewer in the future. This overabundance 
of college graduates will increase until 
the bulge passes in 1978 or 1979. With 
patience, the economy will have room 
for this population bulge in just a few 
years. This does not sound like a fore- 
cast for leaders of a great revolution 
sweeping across the country. It simply 
sounds more like a lot of people out of 
work. 

All surveys I have seen on attitudes 
of young Americans (21-35 years old) 
indicate that their primary concerns 
center around jobs, advancements, 
careers, incomes, furniture, babies and 
medical expenses. In fact, young adults 
tend to be the most conservative, con- 
ventional group in the population— 
especially young adult women. These 
persons are mostly concerned with se- 
curity and immediate material prob- 
lems. The 17 to 21-year-olds are about 
to enter this period, along with their 
fellow bulgemates. In one sense teen- 
age America ends with this latter group. 
They soon will look back with wonder 
on characteristic phenomena of that 
period. Many older folks like myself 
have already looked on with wonder at 
the passing of the bulge and its at- 
tendant miracles: the Beatles; the 
Stones; all the dope you can eat, sniff, 
smoke, shoot and endure; surfing, flash- 
ing, moons and all that good jazz. Why 
I even remember the Pepsi Generation. 
It has been wild and wonderful and it 
can not ever happen again. But it’s no 
wonder that we paid so much attention 
to them—there were just so many of 
them. 

Many radical politicans have swal- 
lowed the bandwagon notion that the 
youth revolution is a mystic force which 
will sweep away corruption and war, 
and they appeal to the moral outrage of 
an assumed eager sea of young revolu- 
tionaries, only to find (as did Humphrey 


Bogart about the waters of Casablanca) 
they were misinformed. There are no 
waters in Casablanca, and there is no 
great tide of youth sweeping toward 
change. Sixty-five percent of the 17 to 
21l-year-olds are traditional, working- 
class youngsters who never see any form 
of higher education and tend to be more 
conservative than their parents. Recent 
studies suggest that nearly 70 percent 
of men and fully 85 percent of women 
college graduates in this nation are also 
more conservative than their parents. 

A N. Y. Times News Service release 
informs us that 30 percent of present 
college students would leave the U. S. 
This report, based on findings last 
spring of the John D. Rockefeller III 
Foundation survey of 1,244 college’stu- 
dents’ attitudes, tells us that these stu- 
dents are “disappointed” that the nation 
is not living up to their expectations. 

This brings us to another anthropo- 
logical insight which belongs, as nearly 
as I can tell, to Margaret Mead. None- 
theless it is interesting and useful. The 
concept is “culture lag.” It states a rela- 
tionship among the three culture ele- 
ments which applies to both complex 
and simple societies. Culture can be 
divided into technology, society and 
ideology, and the lag is where ideology 
trails technology. Great changes can 
take place at society’s technological 
roots, but all conventional wisdom al- 
lows us to say about them is platitudes 
of the past. Technology grows and 
changes with incredible speed, but 
ideological changes take years to devel- 
op and are then uncertain until incor- 
porated as tried and true beliefs which 
are, by that time, well outdated. This 
paradox leads to ridiculous atavisms. 
John Greenway used to delight in badg- 
ering boys at the Air Force Academy 
about their dress swords. He asked 
them, during one of his television pro- 
grams, if they wore swords in their jet 
fighters and, if so, how many swats 
they got at the enemy as they went by. 
And the too-real fact of Gen. Barry 
Goldwater’s hand on the Button, with 
visions of the Old West dancing in his 
head, makes the blood run cold. 

While this sorry condition is dra- 
matically apparent in worn-out slogans 
of blood-’n-guts generals, it is also the 
common lot of the rest of us Americans, 
including the 17 to 21l-year-olds. The 
disappointment indicated by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation survey was and is 
because America is too crowded, too 
dirty and too generally malignant to 
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meet thoughtful young peoples’ expecta- 
tions. The popular solution is to move 
away from it, go back to nature, back 
to the farms, forests and streams of our 
frontier past. As in all frontier societies, 
our ideals support a transient popula- 
tion. We glorify movin’ on, Route 66 
and catching jets for anywhere but here. 
But that is not radicalism, that’s cop- 
ping out. And this copout is gaining 
momentum in politics through respon- 
sibility-dodging “populism.” George 
Wallace knows instinctively what Amer- 
icans do when frightened: they apply 
familiar axioms of the past. He went 
all the way back to the William Jennings 
Bryan platform of 1892 to find “popu- 
lism,” and Americans liked it so much 
that Hubert Humphrey discovered he 
had always been a populist. Populism 
is an antique, isolationist yearning for 
the good old days without interference 
from the federal government. Because 
our planners have been so inept, we 
would rather take our chances on no 
planning at all. 

We can scarcely blame ourselves for 
culture lag. Traditional ideological 
mechanisms failing to deal with tech- 
nology are at fault. Our ideological 
symbols were once closely tied to tech- 
nology, but technology went on without 
them. Another anthropologist once said, 
“The shepherd’s crook of old time reli- 
gion hangs like a vermiform appendix 
above the smokestacks of Detroit.’ 
Although unnecessarily hard on reli- 
gions of Near Eastern origin, this points 
to a symbolic lag of considerable size. 
If our full-time ideological specialists 
cannot get ideology and _ technology 
back together, let us turn the task over 
to our most highly qualified men of 
multiple insights: the scientists. This 
was attempted during the summer of 
1971. A special meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science was held at Aspen, Colo. It 
gathered together several hundred lead- 
ing scientists, including Nobel laureates, 
lasted four days and cost $52,000. 
Science, the AAAS’s weekly journal, an- 
nounced the meeting’s findings under 
this headline: “Conference on Tech- 
nology Ends in Chaos.” 


2. Papworth lecture, Sociology 161; Oberlin 
College, 1971. 
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Technology articulates culture with 
its environment. Since the beginning of 
man we could measure culture growth 
by our environmental control, rather 
than vice versa. But with the younger 
generation our past condition dies. The 
converging lines of prediction cross at 
this generation, and environment has 
found an awesome voice with which to 
speak back to technology. This genera- 
tion must not only articulate a new 
ideology with technology, but also with 
nature. Environment is speaking to us 
with the eloquence of massive death in 
all the world’s eco-systems. That mes- 
sage cannot be ignored. We cannot leave 
it behind us, nor can we hide behind 
populism or in a monastic retreat. 

Environmental death’s message 
speaks of more than merely slowing 
down or being more careful. We must 
completely alter our way of life. Con- 
tinued laissez-faire exploitation of na- 
tural resources is unthinkable. Profiteer- 
ing in environmental poisoning cannot 
be endured. Ungoverned population dis- 
tribution will very soon give us addi- 
tional Floridas, of which one is more 
than enough. To proceed without a 
planned economy, to continue under 
our military/industrial capitalism in the 
name of “democracy” is suicide. Poli- 
ticians who deal in fear and dredge up 
such dead rationalizations as “populism” 
are openly running on the culture lag 
ticket. 

“The Limits to Growth” (Potomac 
Press, 1972) presents a summary of Jay 
Forester’s projections about the future. 
It is the clearest possible warning that 
we are outliving our world as long as 
we continue many present cultural 
forms. Most objections to this book are 
founded upon faith in technology. Tech- 
nology, we are told by technologists, 
can do anything. And that, we are 
learning, is precisely the problem. It 
can indeed do anything—without re- 
gard to morality, human needs or even 
human lives. It must be articulated with 
the rest of the culture. It must be 
brought under control and this will re- 
quire a new social state which could be 
similar to Sweden or to Nazi Germany. 
The choice between benevolent social- 
ism or tyranny is the only decision we 
have left to make. 

It is clear what another Nixon term 


will mean. Human and natural environ- 
ments in the U. S. will be left to the 
mercy of good old free enterprise. Re- 
sponsible social planners who brought 
you smog, Vietnam and the death of 
Lake Erie claim that the lasting benefits 
of free enterprise will more than com- 
pensate for such small errors. To prove 
it they can point to Disneyland, Las 
Vegas and Roller Derby. But the in- 
sane pursuit of profit has little time for 
such aesthetic reliefs. 

Wall Street, many assume, is a heart- 
less, emotionless, mechanistic response 
system for self regulating supply and 
demand. A recent Harper’s article says 
this is not true. There are emotions on 
Wall Street, and there are two of them: 
Fear and Greed. That would be a won- 
derful name for a brokerage: Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fear and Greed. Such 
people are anything but social planners. 
I’m not quite sure what they are. If 
Vietnam bombings are war crimes, then 
the sale of 90 percent of Alaska’s tim- 
ber to Japan is treason. And, under 
Mr. Nixon’s environmental protection 
plan, the continuing giveaway of all re- 
maining government lands to private 
enterprise, under the banner of “de- 
velopment,” ranks on a level with 
murder, 

The cultural evolution has chosen the 
17 to 21-year-olds, along with 1972 
college graduates—the jobless, eco- 
nomic and political minority leftovers 
of the Baby Bulge—to be heroes. If 
we are to survive, they must undertake 
an almost incredible job of radicaliza- 
tion. They must bring a new ideological 
system into being, in the face of enor- 
mous traditional opposition. They must 
hold another and another and another 
conference on technology which can not 
end “in chaos.” And they have no 
choice. They will volunteer. They can 
not refuse and can not fail. 

A more unlikely bunch of heroes is 
hard to imagine. As this year’s college 
graduates leave school, it seems that 
normal sentiments for such an occasion 
are ruled out. This is the year that all 
predictions end, but they, those 17 to 
21-year-olds, will go on. I sometimes 
feel like an old line officer who waits, 
with the young soldiers jammed into 
forward trenches, for the attack signal. 
He always has the same line, and I pass 
it on to today’s young troopers: “Steady 

pa Steady 4-2 GOI? 
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are, indeed, is the American who 

can resist seeking neatly-packaged 

solutions to complex problems. 
Thus it was no surprise a year ago, ex- 
cept possibly to drug manufacturers who 
were caught understocked, when Linus 
Pauling’s “Vitamin C and the Common 
Cold” (W. H. Freeman and Co., San 
Francisco, 1970) sparked a nationwide 
run On ascorbic acid (vitamin C). Paul- 
ing, winner of a Nobel Prize in chemis- 
try, stated that a daily intake of 250 to 
10,000 milligrams (10 grams) of ascor- 
bic acid would help prevent colds; like- 
wise, from one to 15 grams daily would 
do for treating colds. The amount in 
both cases, he noted, would vary be- 
tween individuals. 

No large-scale study showed an abso- 
lute relationship between vitamin C and 
common cold prevention, but Pauling’s 
work did cite a number of smaller 
studies on the effects of ascorbic acid 
in treating and preventing colds and as- 
sociated infections (as well as other 
maladies). In a chapter called “The 
Properties of Ascorbic Acid,” Pauling 
mentioned that vitamin C “in increased 
amounts has been.used in the treatment 
of burns, injuries, infections, rheumatic 
disease and allergies.” Work in these 
areas of vitamin C application was done 
in part, he said, by Harry Nicholls 
Holmes. 

Holmes, who received the American 
Institute of Chemists’ Gold Medal in 
1951, was professor of chemistry at 
Oberlin from 1914 until his retirement 
in 1948. He died in 1958. Although 
his life’s work was chemistry, in particu- 
lar vitamin research, he was also known 
as a talented artist, gardener, golfer, 
author and teacher (remembered by 
some for his classroom demonstrations 
on the effectiveness of ammonia as a 
sleep inhibitor when introduced beneath 
the nostrils of a somnolent student). 
Vitamin A was first isolated in pure 
crystalline form under Holmes’ direc- 
tion in early 1937, at Oberlin. 


“His ability to make the chemistry he 
loves come alive,” noted Donald A. 
Kohr Jr., ’27, at the 1951 AIC Medal 
Banquet, “and to pass that interest on 
to us, his students, is, to our way of 
thinking, his most outstanding accom- 
plishment in a life which has been one 
accomplishment after another .. .” 
Even in his speech accepting the Medal, 
Holmes dwelled on the nation’s natural 
resources (which he considered imper- 
iled in the aftermath of World War II 
and during those cooler days of the 
Cold War), rather than on personal 
achievement. 

Holmes’ work with vitamin C covered 
an imaginative span of uses: measuring 
ascorbic acidity through urinalysis as a 
means of detecting infection; treating 
lead, zinc, benzene, toluene and T.N.T. 
poisoning; preventing and treating hay 
fever; helping abate excessive perspira- 
tion loss (a use discovered during the 
war years); and preventing and treating 
both allergic and traumatic shock. Us- 
ing large dosages (administered either 
orally or intravenously) of vitamin C to 
prevent shock was recommended for 
post and pre-surgical (including dental) 
cases. 

Vitamin C has long been known for 
its positive effects in preventing SCUIVY, 
sore gums and joints, hemorrhages of 
the skin and gums, loosened teeth, capil- 
lary fragility and as a general agent 
against infections of many different 
types. In Holmes’ words, “An abund- 
ance of C helps maintain a high level 
of positive, buoyant health.” Aside from 
synthetic sources, ascorbic acid is richly 
found in most citrus fruits, berries, 
green peppers, cantaloupes, watermel- 
ons, cabbage (raw), peas, tomatoes, 
turnip greens and bean sprouts. 

During the course of his vitamin C 
research, Holmes often asked Oberlin 
doctors and dentists for assistance in 
gathering information. One day his 
former student and colleague George T. 
Jones, ’20, now emeritus professor of 
botany, was approached by Holmes. “It 
was a hot day,” Jones recalls, “and I 
had been working feverishly. Harry 
asked if I would mind if he took a sam- 
ple of my perspiration (using a sponge) 
to test its vitamin C level. I said I 
wouldn’t mind, but he never came back 
to run the test!” 

Undoubtedly Harry Holmes’ talented 
imagination had been distracted, fol- 
lowing his proposal to Jones, by yet 
another use for vitamin C, 
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o0th 
REUNION 


1922's ‘'Throes of Mighty Transition Period" 
recalled as Class of 1972 
faces ''Crisis of Despair and Distrust’ 


First row (I. to r.): Jack Herberts, Francis Kilts Holaday, Joseh Rosen, Helen Lacey, Mrs. William Penfound, Margaret 
Walk French, Zachary Zimmerman, Dorothy Lee Mack, Margaret Cressner Rhinehart, Catherine McPhee, Laurence 
McPhee, Phoebe Schaper Rowe, Alice Pearsall Heindel, Nina Mitchell Gideon, Dorothy Goetz Gearhart, Harold Gearhart, 
Helen Alderman, James Vermilya, Rebecca Burgner Decherd, Marian Warren, Elizabeth Cook Taylor, Bertha Phelps, 
Dorothy More Whitaker. 2nd row: Samuel Levine, Kenneth Holaday, Homer Larsen, Mae Larsen, William Penfound, 
Frances McKee, Gladys Fowell, Evadne Van Bockern Longbon, R. J. Rhinehart, Alfred Bartter, Frances Pratt Bartter, 
Lucille Bell Gray, Wrey Warner Barber, Chick Adams, Muriel Easton Adams, Miriam Spreng, Christine Spreng Jenkins, 
Helen Hyde Baker, Eleanor Hopkins Bent, Florence Demo Bent, Henry Bent, Betty Cushman Thelin, Bernice Hannan 
McDaniel. 3rd row: Mrs, Samuel Levine, Mrs. Zachary Zimmerman, Ruth Raine Hart, Eloise Smiley Bradley, Pauline Van 
Gorder, Lorena Coale, Lucille Baker Christian, Esther Hoff Prentiss, Jeanette Dorland Beeler, Neil Knowlton, Eloise 
Thurston Knowlton, Ann Billington Hisey, Karl Kaserman, Mary Kaserman, Emily English Gove, Mildred Mickey 
Hutchinson, Esther Kelser, Dorothy Terborgh, Martha Heising, Louise Converse, Wilhelmine Kuenzel Carter, Margaret 
Ferris Fletcher. 4th row: Vivian Altman Olson, Dan Bradley, Louise Macklin Oltman, Katherine Betts Holmes, Marjorie 
Vail Jameson, Mollie Stapfer Messmer, Max Hahn, Coletta Ericson, Marian Whitaker, Joel Whitaker, Al Wheeler, Phil 
Kelser, George Terborgh, Helen Watts Clothier, Jeanette Sawyer, Elizabeth de Cou Wolcott, Raymond Sawyer. Sth row: 
Dewey Olson, Dorotha Whitney, Harold Holmes, Ralph Hisey, Ransom Prentiss, Dell Stallings. Photo by Stofan-Princehorn. 
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n interesting phenomenon at Ober- 

lin is the practice of inviting alumni 

back at Commencement weekend 
each year to observe the Sth, 10th, 15th, 
25th, etc., anniversaries of their own 
graduations. Oberlin so far has been 
able to offer enough dormitory rooms 
and other housing facilities for parents 
of graduating seniors as well as alumni 
who want to return. Reduction of Com- 
mencement from the six-day affairs of 
100 years ago to the 24-day weekends 
of the past two years has meant that 
alumni and parents have to be enter- 
tained at the same time. This year, with 
Commencement coming at about its 
earliest date ever and despite the fact 
that many alumni couldn’t come because 
they had children still in school or were 
teaching themselves, the Oberlin Inn, 
the dormitories and surrounding motels 
bulged with reuning alumni. 

What brings them back? Nostalgia, 
say some who scoff at the idea of return- 
ing to a college after one has grad- 
uated. 

One of the largest reuning groups at- 
tending Oberlin May 19-21 was the 
half-century class of 1922 which as- 
sembled on the steps of the Methodist 
Church for the group photo shown at 
left. To say that nostalgia brought them 
back would be far from accurate. The 
words “remember when?” were seldom 
heard. They seemed more interested in 
getting a first-hand glance at today’s 
Oberlin and in visiting with one-another. 
It would not be accurate to say that they 
were renewing old friendships because 
many of them obviously had kept in 
close touch with each other over the 
years. 

Karl Kaserman, ’22, expressed what 
seemed to be his classmates’ attitude 
when he accepted membership for his 
class in the Half Century Club: 

“We bring along youthful ideas and 
enthusiasm as we become ‘senior alum- 
ni’ with regrets that time has sped by 
us so fast.” This attitude seemed to 
dominate the weekend as the Class of 
1922 enjoyed its class party at Mrs. 
Douglas Decherd’s (Rebecca Burgner, 
22) new apartment in the building just 
constructed on the site of Cranford and 
Noble, impressed President Fuller with 
the questions they asked him at their 
dinner meeting, and turned out in bet- 
ter-than-expected numbers for the sun- 
rise baccalaureate service. 


Laurence McPhee, ’25 class president, 
at the Half Century dinner. 
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Some members of the class expressed 
disappointment when President Fuller 
seemed to duck a question on the re- 
cently-announced changes in the depart- 
ment of physical education by suggest- 
ing that they could believe what they 
had read about it in the Alumni Maga- 
zine. The record should show that he 
does not duck such questions. He in- 
tended the answer partly as a “plug” for 
the magazine but mostly to show a re- 
luctance to get involved in a compli- 
cated discussion. He answered a similar 
question about the Mudd Learning Cen- 
ter in the same way a year earlier. Most 
of the eight members of the class who 
had played on the team that beat Ohio 
State in 1921 were back for the reunion 
and their interest in this subject was 
understandable. Also on hand was T. 
Nelson Metcalf, ’12, who coached the 
team and was celebrating his 60th re- 
union. 


Reunions at Oberlin are planned to 
encourage interchange between alumni 
of various ages with students and fac- 
ulty. It was obvious that the Class of 
1922 took full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. Many attended the two seminars 
and the Saturday afternoon workshops 
on “Social and Political Concerns at 
Oberlin College.” The largest workshop 
group took part in a discussion of “Sex- 
uality, Sexism and Status in Oberlin” 
which was led by Pauline Clance, clini- 
cal psychologist and assistant professor 
of psychology, Amy Gittler, ’72, a mem- 
ber of the committee investigating 
women’s status at Oberlin, and Nancy 
Stead, °72, member of Planned Parent- 
hood. Ann Fuller, wife of the presi- 
dent, and men and women from virtual- 
ly every reunion class attended. 

A second workshop, “Portfolio Pow- 
er—Investments, Corporations and So- 
cial Responsibility,” was conducted by 


Paul Irish, °73, assistant director of the 
Council of Christian Social Action, 
Christine Root, ’°74, member of the Col- 
lege Investments Advisory Committee, 
and Chip Coffman, ’73. 

In a third workshop, conscientious ob- 
jector Bruce Ente, ’72, who was one of 
the four students fined for demonstrat- 
ing at the Federal Building in Cleveland 
May 11 and is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, Chip Hedler, ’72, a Vietnam vet- 
eran, and Jenny Sims, ’75, a member of 
the Oberlin Youth Caucus, discussed 
“Non-Violent Action and Conscientious 
Objection.” 

Woody Plaut, ’71, discussed ‘‘The Or- 
ganic Way—Present and Future—Why 
Organic Eating and Farming and a Pro- 
posed Project” at the student-operated 
organic farm on E. Hamilton St. 
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Many comparisons were made be- 
tween the Class of 1922 and the grad- 
uating seniors. In welcoming the 50- 
year class to the Half Century Council, 
Dan Bradley, ’21, recalled that they 
“brought an enthusiasm, a new spirit to 
the campus when they arrived in 1918.” 
Many of their members were enrolled 
in the Student Army Training Corps, 
but World War I ended in November of 
that year and the “spirit of 1918” re- 
sulted in a series of “rule changes that 
made life more endurable for all of us,” 
Bradley recalled. 

In her remarks at the Alumni Lunch- 
eon, Karen Buck, president of the class 
of 1972, invited comparisons between 
her class and the reuning classes. “Some- 
thing has happened in the four years 
since Time made the youth of America 
its “Man of the Year,” she said. “It 
used to be fun when our Wonder Bread 
diets had somehow sharpened our criti- 
cal insights as well as endowing us with 
superior physical capabilities.” She 
complained that “now there is no time 
left for boasting and things are too aw- 
ful to think about fun any more. I be- 
lieve in the same values I espoused four 
years ago—peace, equal educational op- 
portunity, adequate health care, housing, 
responsive government—but where I 
once felt hope and passion and vision, 
there is now, in its stead, somberness 
and cynicism, and a certain resignation 
and disgust.” 

She charged that President Nixon is 
“a prisoner of war himself, obsessed 
with a skewed view of national priori- 
ties and honor which dominates his 
rhetoric and, more dangerously, his ac- 
tions.” She said the consequences of the 
Vietnam War have led her to become 
skeptical of the quality and calibre of 
men holding public office in America. 
“Experience has taught me to expect 
Openness or honesty from my govern- 
mental leaders. Truth, when one can 
find it, is extracted or stolen from FBI 
files, old memos, or secret government 
documents.” 

Looking at other signs of discontent 
in America, Karen mentioned the 
“black lung” disease which affects min- 
ers, men who die of cancer from spray- 
ing asbestos to protect buildings from 
fire, the Lordstown (Ohio) auto workers 
who protested the “inhuman efficiency” 
of their work, and the fact that more 
Americans are killed at work than in 


Frank Van Cleef, ’04,’69h, at 
the Alumni Luncheon. 
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Indo-China. “This nation has never, in 
my judgment, confronted such a crisis 
of despair and distrust as it does in 
1972,” she said. 

Karen noted that the Class of 1922 
“had reason to voice dismay with the 
consequences of war and the state of 
domestic affairs—having faced during 
their college careers the rise of nativism, 
the Ku Klux Klan, Palmer raids, and 
the Sacco-Vanzetti trials—their nation 
was still believed to be, or perceived to 
be, on the brink of greatness.” 

In 1932, during the depression, she 
said, “citizens nonetheless dedicated 
their spirits toward reviving our nation. 
Their faith was indicated by programs 
such as social security, minimum wage 
and the protection of the rights of 
labor.” 

Karen pictured the second World War 
as having involved Oberlin graduates 
and young people everywhere in war, 
“hopefully for the last time,” but she 
said the whole nation then was “joined 
together in order to check oppression 
and the slaughter of a human race.” 

“In 1952, amidst the McCarthy era 
and the Korean War, Americans en- 
gaged in the beginning of Cold War pol- 
icy still had hope that by working to 
build a strong America they would sup- 
port a nation whose altruistic efforts 
would help build and maintain a just 
and humane world,” she commented. 

Karen described 1962 as a time when 
“the new vision of a young leader and 
new visions such as the Peace Corps 
encouraged young people to maintain a 
belief and commitment to their nation.” 
She said there is a feeling now that 
America has “sold its potential and for- 
feited its birthright.” 

“This divided and alienated America 
is our legacy, but the burden rests with 
all of us,” Karen said, “and my genera- 
tion needs your help.” “I cannot be re- 
signed,” she concluded. “I will swallow 
my pride and my cynicism and plunge 
ahead, seeking in some way to form a 
constructive alliance with you and those 
other Americans who suffer every day 
of their lives.” 

She vowed “not to let Chicagos or 
Vietnams or Lordstowns be in vain. I 
know, somehow, that my inner self, 
stamped and fused with those values 
Oberlin has imbued in me, will not let 
me stand silent or alone.” 

Speaking prior to Karen, Laurence 
D. (Mickey) McPhee, president of the 
Class of 1922, had observed that the 
nation had grown from 110 million in 
1922 to about 210 million today. “The 
last 50 years,” he said, “has seen more 
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growth and change than in all history of 
mankind, but all this change hasn’t been 
for the better. We are cursed with wars, 
over-population, poverty, crime, pollu- 
tion, loss of natural resources, urban 
blight, inflation, racial troubles, deficit 
spending, student unrest.” As Dan 
Bradley had done, he recalled that the 
Class of 1922 matriculated toward the 
close of World War I and that men in 
the class divided their time between the 
drill field and the classroom and were 
paid $30 per month by the government. 
“We were not very glamorous rah-rah 
boys,” he said. 

“Wars weren’t very long in those 
days,” he said, “and we came back after 
Christmas as civilians. I have no statis- 
tics but our class probably lost half of 
our menfolk in the changeover. We 
were badly outnumbered by the girls 
but there was nothing wrong with that.” 

“Indeed it was a golden age,” he said. 
“The world was young and we had a 
song in our hearts and in spite of a 
shaky start we had four good years at 
Oberlin. We hope the Class of 1972 
remembers Oberlin the same way.” 

McPhee found it memorable that 
“somehow 1,200 young people had 
come together on Oberlin’s beautiful 
campus and found themselves part of a 
very congenial and happy fellowship.” 
“We were proud of Oberlin,” he said, 
“and I think Oberlin was proud of us. 
She is still proud of all her graduates.” 

Admitting that he had tried to draw 
a “word picture” of a “good Oberlin 
alumnus,” McPhee said a good alumnus 
is loyal. “He brags a little about Ober- 
lin, but ought not to be a bore. He 
gives of his substance for Oberlin’s 
needs and is forever interested in its 
progress.” Earlier in his talk he pointed 
out that Oberlin “will also solicit money 
for college improvements but they do it 
in such a nice way you will be glad to 
donate.” He urged members of the 
Class of 1972 to be “good alumni.” “A 
bad alumnus,” he said, “graduates and 
forgets Oberlin.” 

Historians and others who pay atten- 
tion to what has come to be called the 
“rhetoric” of Commencements and Class 
reunions will note (1) that Karen Buck 
said that her generation “needs your 
help” and (2) that “Mickey” McPhee, 
who was one of the eight members of 
his class who beat Ohio State in 1921 
and has seldom missed an Oberlin 
Homecoming or Commencement since 
and was a member of the physical edu- 
cation department from 1922-25 and in 
1937, did not indicate that he did not 
understand Karen’s disillusionment 
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about today’s world. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that McPhee did not comment on what 
Karen said about his generation. Very 
likely he had forgotten the Ku Klux 
Klan, Palmer raids, and the Sacco-Van- 
zetti trials. Karen may someday forget 
(or change her views of) the causes of 
her disillusionment or the causes them- 
selves may change. The significant com- 
parison seems to be that graduating sen- 
iors now face a world they disapprove 
of whereas graduates used to face a 
world they hoped to “improve.” The 
difference may be in the fact that stu- 
dents now are interested in the world 
“out there,’ whereas students of yester- 
year used to be more concerned with 
“local” events. 

It seems interesting, therefore, to re- 
call that the speaker for Oberlin’s Com- 


mencement in 1922 was Marion L. Bur- 
ton, then president of the University of 
Michigan. His topic was “The Tests of 
Transitions” and he told the graduates 
that they had “no doubt, acquired some 
information in the past four years that 
will be of value chiefly in enabling you 
to understand the world.” 

“You will learn speedily,” he warned, 
“that the world in general does not take 
you as seriously as you will be inclined 
to take yourselves, nor does it think you 
have reached your full maturity. On the 
other hand, some parts of the world 
will expect more of you than even you 
expect of yourself in your best or worst 
moments.” 

“There is a certain note of fatality 
about these days,” he said. “As you go 
forth in these days of radical question- 
ing may you keep your balance because 
you believe in the supremacy of reason.” 


At the Half-Century reception: Joseph 
Rosen, ’22, with his wife, Lillian, 
and Mrs. Samuel (22) Levine. 


AMERICA 


By the Rev. Fred L. Steen, '55t 
Pastor, Mount Zion Baptist Church 


Oberlin, Ohio 


hen I came to Oberlin 20 years 

ago, I was sure it was the realiza- 

tion of a utopian dream and that 
I had finally reached the ‘Promised 
Land” where the poisonous winds of 
segregation were to be felt and feared 
no more. To my surprise, I encountered 
some of the same chilling windstorms of 
race prejudice that I had felt in the 
Southland and I found many “giants of 
bigotry” where the old Underground 
Railway used to have a depot. 

Early in the first year of my pastorate 
(second seminary) I had a phone call 
one Sunday morning from a woman 
who asked, “Is this a colored church?” 
I replied that it was a red brick church 
and I was about to give her the address, 
but she hung up. 

So few churches today are con- 
structed of black bricks and there are 
so many devotees of black separatism 
that it would be just as difficult for me 
to determine that a white woman was 
on the other end of the phone as it 
would be for me to give the flip answer 
that I gave in 1954. 

On the other hand, why should there 
be a black church, anyway? This is a 
good question, because up until 1865 
black Americans were members in the 
same churches as their white masters, 
even though they were only admitted to 
the balconies as spectators. 

Richard Allen, founder of the African 
Methodist Church, was kneeling one 
day in a white church in Philadelphia 
when he was snatched from his knees 
and sent away. This rejection turned 
out to be the inspiration he needed to 
organize a Black Methodist Church. 

Baptists, on the other hand, multiply 
by dividing and in May 1845 the largest 
Baptist convention came to a formal 
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and official separation between the 
Northern (now A.B.C.) and the S.B.C. 
in Augusta, Ga., over their disagree- 
ment on slavery. Generally speaking, 
the slaves were not permitted to have 
their own churches. In some sections it 
was unlawful for them to meet as a body 
unless some white persons were present 
and written permission was granted by 
the slave owners. 

Most slave owners had patrols who 
worked from late in the day until just 
before dawn, watching the slaves and 
checking their activities. The patrols 
would sleep most of the day while the 
slaves were hard at work. Soon the 
slaves started meeting just before dawn 
when the patrols turned in. They 
learned that these “before day prayer 
meetings” helped them hold out through 
the day because they knew they could 
tell God about it “right early” in the 
morning. Hence came the spirituals 
about “My Lord, What a Morning” and 
“My head got wet with the midnight 
dew, the morning star is a witness too.” 

Today, black Americans are in the 
midst of an identity crisis which was 
brought on by the Freedom Movement. 
The Black Church reflects this crisis in 
many ways: in its protests against all- 
white pictures in its Christian education 
curriculum, its removal of all-white 
religious paintings from the view of im- 
pressionable black children. Now we 
have a black Jesus on Christmas cards, 
and black wedding invitations. In the 
midst of this crisis, the Black Church of 
America is alive and fermenting with 
many revolutionary ideas and develop- 
ments. While the Church, thank God, 
is no longer the black man’s only chan- 
nel of expression, it remains a major 
arena to formulate and express his 
ideals and goals. 

If anyone wishes to understand the 
black American (who seems to be Amer- 
ica’s greatest domestic problem), or un- 
derstand the Civil Rights Movements, or 
to understand America herself, he or 
she should give close attention to the 
Black Church. Actually, one should 
start there for it holds the secret of the 
black American’s dreams and hopes. 
Let the record show that the black revo- 
lution in America started in the Black 
Church. 


Is there anything unique about 
preaching in the Black Church? The 
answer is an unequivocal yes. There is 
a prophetic imperative in the proclama- 
tion of the Word through the Black 
Church in America. The prophetic note 
is not optional in black preaching. It is 
essential to the spiritual diet of black 
churchmen—as it is for all those who 
are oppressed, dispossessed and disin- 
herited. Oppressed people demand 
prophets, not priests. As a matter of 
fact, the priests in Israel never made any 
significant difference in the socio-re- 
ligious life of Israel. Many of them 
said, “bring me your fresh meat for 
sacrifice and I will bless whatever you 
do.” It was the prophet (Jeremiah or 
Elijah or Amos) who stood in the temple 
court preaching to the people before 
they went inside the temple where they 
could smell the incense burning and 
feel very religious. The prophets would 
tell them, “God doesn’t want your fresh 
meat (the priests want that), God wants 
your hearts.” 

Prophetic preaching must always be 
relevant preaching. In the traditional 
black church, the dialogue which white 
Christians talk about so much today has 
always been a very vital part of wor- 
ship. The “ebony prophets,” in a unique 
way, have kept hope alive in the black 
community. The preaching of the 
ebony prophet must be a healing exper- 
ience based upon the credibility of the 
preacher which must be established by 
his community concern, thus making 
the Word-Event. He has the task of 
providing his congregation with spiritual 
and emotional fulfillment. 

Unlike his white colleague, the ebony 
prophet is more of a decision maker 
Whereas the white pastor is more of a 
decision molder. Especially in the Bap- 
tist tradition, with its autonomous pol- 
ity, the ebony prophet is in the truest 
sense a “bishop.” The Baptist bishop, 
for example, often accomplishes more 
as a decision-maker without getting 
hung up in the “molding” process. In 
the current black revolution, the ebony 
prophet must also challenge the “super 
blacks” who need to be reminded that 
liberation has always been on the agen- 
da of the Black Church. 

Historically, the Black Church bor- 
rowed the pattern of religious obsery- 
ance, like many cultural traits, from 
the associations with whites during slav- 
ery. The late Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
world-famous sociologist and president 
of Fisk University, made a study of the 
Plantation Church in 1934. He found 
that some of the religious expressions 
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now commonly regarded as “black emo- 
tionalism” came into vogue at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century: the ecstatic 
Shouting, screaming, falling, rolling, 
jerking, etc., under stress of religious 
enthusiasm. These emotional expres- 
sions were first introduced into Amer- 
ica by white Christians, but the whites 
discarded them about 1910. Neverthe- 
less, America cannot forget the camp 
meetings and the preaching of Billy 
Sunday, Charles G. Finney and Jona- 
than Edwards. 

To understand the Black Church, one 
has to demythologize it. One myth is 
that all black churches are emotional. 
Martin Luther King Jr. made the dis- 
tinction between the type of black 
church that “burns up” with emotional- 
ism and the type that “freezes up” with 
classism. While the black church in- 
herited some of its emotional expres- 
sions from the white camp meetings, the 
spirit of prophecy in the Black Church 
was not learned but earned by the black 
slave preachers who were themselves 
among the exiles in America. In addi- 
tion to being God’s spokesman, the 
black preacher served as intercessor for 
God’s people to the white power struc- 
ture. When the slaves were still wor- 
shiping from the balconies of their mas- 
ters’ churches, they had their own un- 
derground church and secret fellowship 
led by illiterate but prophetic slave 
preachers. 

Black theology has always been a 
theology of hope. It has preached “get 
to Heaven early.” When poverty and 
oppression made life unbearable, the 
black church gave hope for a better 
day “when the morning comes” and 
thus gave black Christians the incen- 
tive to go on living in spite of every- 
thing. Demands made of the pulpit by 
oppressed black people are quite differ- 
ent from those made by privileged, mid- 
dle-class whites. In a very real sense, 
black Christians come to church asking, 
“Is there any word from the Lord?” 
The ever-present task of the black 
preacher is to proclaim, with divine 
authority, “There is!” For those who 
enter the Lord’s house, coming out of a 
world where they have been dogged by 
social, if not personal, inferiority, the 
ebony shepherd-prophet must give some 
healing word: “Beloved, now we are 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be.” This awareness 


of being a child of God stabilized the 
black man’s ego and helped him over- 
come his self-hatred. Howard Thurman 
says, “We had been hated so long that 
at last we hated ourselves.” Having 
been called by his first name or “boy” 
or “Susie” by white society, black peo- 
ple came to the Lord’s house and be- 
came “Mr.” or “Mrs.” While this per- 
sonal dignity alone is not enough, 
nothing else is of real value without it. 
The healing word of the black preacher 
served as a kind of immunization 
against the radical results of persecu- 
tion in America. The black church pre- 
vented a holocaust of bloodshed in this 
nation. The spirituals, Gospel music, 
and later the “blues” and the “soul” 
music served black people as a kind of 
suicide-prevention therapy. You can’t 
really sing the “blues” unless you have 
had the “blues.” You can’t really sing 
“soul” music without the agonizing, 
liberating ecstasy of the “soul” experi- 
ence. 

An Old Testament example of black 
preaching can be found in Ezekiel 37 
where the prophet is in a Babylonian 
ghetto and sees a vision of a valley of 
dry bones. They are not lying in the 
natural order of complete skeletons. 
They are scattered about and the vul- 
tures have mixed them up in appar- 
ently hopeless confusion. The preacher 
explains that the “experts” on the ghet- 
to (the Babylonians who have never 
lived in a ghetto) have pointed to the 
heart of our problem. The Black Na- 
tionalists, the Muslims and others with 
Afros and/or beards have said that the 
Black Church with its “conspicuous con- 
sumption is the greatest enemy to the 
black ghetto, so burn down the churches 
in the ghetto, unfrock the black preach- 
er and your problems will be solved.” 
Some of the black militants take the po- 
sition that Christianity is Whitey’s re- 
ligion, used as a tool. The truth is that 
Christianity is a tool used by God to 
make black people “more than con- 
querors.” And so the ghetto gets di- 
vided, disjointed, mixed up, scattered. 
“But,” says the prophet, “if you ‘bones’ 
will get together, new life will come 
into this society and you will be the sav- 
ing health of this whole nation.” 

In the New Testament, Mark 5 tells 
a story about a young man who is “not 
together.” He has lost his identity. 
When asked his name, he replies that he 
has so many names he doesn’t know 
who he is. He replies that his name is 


Legion. Translated into today’s lan- 


guage, the verse could read: “Some call 


bho 
ul 


me Nigger, Lazy, Low-Down, No-Good, 
Militant, Uncle, and I’m not even in the 
family. They call me ‘boy’ and my head 
is turning white. The world has con- 
fused me and I’ve lost my identity.” But 
that man met Somebody one day who 
made him realize that he too was some- 
body. He met Jesus, a revolution 
wrapped in human flesh. At the end of 
Mark’s story, the young man has found 
his identity and he is “together.” 


* * * 


Today the Black Church has come 
of age and it has outgrown the concept 
of God as an elderly white man, seated 
on a white throne with bright, white 
light emanating from his countenance 
and surrounded by blond angels. The 
curse of blackness has been lifted and 
those who used to think themselves 
doomed by the “curse of Ham’ have 
been set free. No longer do they want 
to sing, “Lord Jesus, I want to be per- 
fectly whole . . . now wash me and I 
shall be whiter (but cleaner) than snow.” 
Everything “white” is not necessarily 
clean. I’ve seen some “dirty” white 
things and some clean, shiny black 
things. 

The real question of black theology 
is: What does the Christ of experience 
say to the masses, the poor, those who 
think of themselves as God’s stepchild- 
ren? I agree with my personal friend, 
Charles Adams, who said in an address 
to the National Council of Churches not 
long ago that “the burden of black re- 
ligion is to save white religion.” White 
religion needs to be expunged of the 
heresy of dichotomy (wanting men to 
believe they can be Christians on Sun- 
day and criminals on Monday without 
any conflict of interests). White Christ- 
ians need to know that they cannot wor- 
ship God with their tears, prayers, songs 
and sermons and fail in the day-to-day 
relationships with minorities who are 
also children of God. They need to ex- 
punge the heresy that a man’s life in 
Christ does not change his status in so- 
ciety, that the “saved” individual can 
be insensitive to an “unsaved” society, 
that religion is a personal matter only 
and that Jesus is a personal savior only, 
having nothing to do with social struc- 
tures and systems. The white church 
must eradicate that false dichotomy and 
relate religion to life and Christ to cul- 
ture. 
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William Gray says, “There will be no 
true integration of churches in America 
until there no longer is the need for the 
specialized functions of the black 
church.” There is a functional differ- 
ence between black and white ministers. 
As I have said, the black pastor is more 
of a “bishop” in the New Testament 
sense. During the bus boycott Martin 
Luther King gave leadership as though 
he were a “Baptist cardinal.” There is 
more freedom in the pulpits of black 
preachers. They seldom have presi- 
dents of large corporations serving on 
their church boards or sitting in their 
congregations. This is why in the black 
church (except in some of the ultra-lib- 
eral upper-middle-class ones) parishion- 
ers do not address their pastor by his 
first name. He is a symbol of interces- 
sional authority and he is not “Joe.” 

What we see in the black identity 
crisis is that we have moved from 
forced segregation to token integration, 
and presently we are passing through a 
stage of voluntary segregation and lib- 
eration. I believe the next step will be 
spontaneous integration. In a Baptist 
church in Philadelphia there is a picture 
that shows a little black boy and a little 
white boy. It is a picture of integra- 
tion. The two little boys are going up 
the road. If you are not careful, the 
picture will deceive you, because when 
you look at the little white boy’s face, it 
is full of hope, meaning and purpose. 
He knows where he is going. The little 
black boy’s face is down, and he is be- 
ing led to the Promised Land by the 
little white boy. The little white boy is 
holding the little black boy’s hand. 

What we need to do is lift that little 
black boy’s head and give him a sense 
of meaning, of personhood. Why not let 
him wear an Afro? The picture obvi- 
ously was painted in the days when 
“coloreds” and whites, too, thought 
kinky hair was bad hair. Perhaps, as 
we work together, the two hands will 
separate. But I think when they come 
together again it will be as men, and not 
as boys. They will have both grown up. 
It won’t be paternalistic. Nobody will 
be helping anybody else to the Prom- 
ised Land. We will be going there as 
God’s children. It will be an equal grasp 
and both heads will be up. 


I believe that the Black Church in 
America has a peculiar, conciliatory 
function between the Universal Church 
and the World. It is keeping the chan- 
nels of communication open between 
black Christians and white Christians. 
God has given us all the message of re- 
conciliation. The white church needs 
the dynamic enthusiasm of the black 
church. The black church needs the 
professional expertise of the white 
church. The black church cannot keep 
the Word to itself, for to keep it is to 
lose it, and to share it is to renew it. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON 


EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 


By Frank J. Satterwhite 
and William G. Davis 


This article is abridged from a proposal 
submitted to the General Faculty in 
A pril (BLACK PROGRAM GETS NOD, Page 
29). Mr. Davis is associate provost of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and 
Mr. Satterwhite is director of the new- 
ly-named African-American Commun- 
ity and Student Development Program. 


igher education in the US. is 

emerging from a period that some 

have called “the era of confronta- 
tion politics.” This era witnessed many 
educational reforms partially resulting 
from college faculty and student radi- 
calism and campus violence. But these 
factors have been given too much atten- 
tion as singular influences of contem- 
porary educational change. With this in 
mind, some scholars have established a 
variegated perspective on higher educa- 
tion reform. 

Colleges and universities are changing 
their traditional organizational, govern- 
ance and curriculum patterns. Many 
have founded self-study commissions 
charged with exploring various issues 
and charting master guidance reform 
plans (as Oberlin’s Education Commis- 
sion and Stanford’s “The Study of Edu- 
cation”). Experimental colleges and off- 
campus programs, all designed to en- 
courage educational innovation, repre- 
sent another institutional response to 
change and frequently have helped to 
stabilize mechanisms for monitoring 
change. Perhaps the most common 
manifestation of recent educational re- 
forms is the proliferation of interdisci- 
plinary curricula. 

There are some selected educational 
trends in America that have direct bear- 
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ing on Oberlin’s African-American 
Community and Student Development 
Program. They include faculty and stu- 
dent diversification, humanizing of liv- 
ing and learning environments, curricu- 
lar revisions which allow for the human 
condition and ethnic experience as legit- 
imate areas of academic inquiry, and re- 
view and redefinition of formal educa- 
tion’s service function. These trends 
generate a unique set of concerns. 
Diversification is now bringing stu- 
dents to the campus who previously 
would not have been college bound, 
thereby causing problems of adaptation. 
Thus, institutions and students are 
adapting to structural and curricular 
changes which came about during the 
“confrontation era” and to student re- 
quests partially stemming from organi- 
zational change. Institutions also are 
responding to three functionally diverse 
constituencies: minority students, white 
students and faculty members. Minority 
students have emphasized the need for 
revision of admissions and _ personnel 
policies and practices as well as patterns 
of institutional governance influencing 
program development. They also have 
stressed the importance of community 
problem-solving, community service and 
community development as necessary 
components of an academic program. 
In contrast, white students have called 
attention to the need for more involve- 
ment in campus governance, more per- 
sonalized curricula and less bureaucra- 
cy. A common theme underlying both 
sets of student concerns has been the 
human condition as axis for institution- 
al programming. Key among faculty is- 
sues have been academic freedom, ten- 


ure policies, unionization and fiscal mat- 
ters. Such concerns contribute to the 
multiple forces effecting institutional 
reform, 

There arises another major issue, per- 
haps the most complex one. It is a by- 
product of students having major re- 
sponsibility for creating a more individ- 
ualized academic plan. This becomes 
more acute as institutions reinforce this 
development with the introduction of 
less formalized academic structures 
(abolishment of general requirements re- 
lated to majoring, minoring and gradua- 
tion). Specifically, as institutions be- 
come less structured students must be- 
come more adept at exhibiting compe- 
tency within unstructured environments, 
i.e. more self-reliant in their attempts 
to realize their goals within campus 
communities. Too often, however, in- 
stitutions do not provide sufficient pos- 
itive supports in encouraging student 
self-reliance. Typically, as in the case 
of minority students, colleges and uni- 
Versities foster negative individualized 
and institutionalized reinforcements. 
Oberlin’s’ African-American Community 
and Student Development Program is 
intended to pre-empt such negative re- 
inforcements early in minority students’ 
academic careers. 

Probably no college today offers suf- 
ficient environmental supports for mi- 
nority students, even with increased op- 
portunities for off-campus study. As 
Oberlin moves toward formal complete 
or partial adoption of an “interests” 
model (Education Commission Report), 
it must establish programs which seek 
new supporting environments in other 
than traditional ways. In keeping with 
its history as a progressive undergrad- 
uate liberal arts institution, Oberlin is 
continuing to introduce educational al- 
ternatives into an intellectually and cul- 
turally diverse campus community. The 
College has supported the notion that 
institutional stagnation often results in 
programmatic atrophy, and has histori- 
cally shown its commitment to providing 
a wide range of academic experiences. 
The new African-American Community 
and Student Development Program is 
consistent with Oberlin’s tradition and 
represents an essential institutional re- 
sponse to the self-articulated needs and 
interests of a new and diverse cultural 
group on the campus. 

To truly understand the essentialness 
of the African-American Community 
and Student Development program in 
light of the College’s commitment to of- 
fer a quality education to students from 


all segments of our society, one needs 
to realize that Euro-American social in- 
stitutions, including educational ones, 
are, in their present form, grossly in- 
adequate for citizens of African descent. 
The educational system has failed to 
meet black needs or to foster positive 
action by black people or to promote 
community development. A compre- 
hensive reexamination and reevaluation 
of the whole educational experience is 
necessary. 

What has been recognized as black 
education is rooted in the advent of 
Afro-American studies programs. What 
have been termed Afro-American stud- 
ies have not differed generally in con- 
cept or approach from educational pro- 
grams in the Euro-American tradition. 
Up to now, Afro-American Studies Pro- 
grams, in the main, have operated under 
the rationale that black people lack a 
positive concept of their heritage be- 
cause American education has system- 
atically denied the value of the African 
peoples’ experience in Western soci- 
eties. The primary purpose of Afro- 
American studies has been to serve as a 
reactive, redemptive, and rehabilitative 
agent rather than a creative one in ana- 
lyzing and meeting the fundamental 
needs and goals of black people. The 
primary thrust has been centered on de- 
scriptive analysis of the past and pres- 
ent. Little attention has been given to 
the dialectics of community develop- 
ment as such pertains to the future of 
black communities, nationally and in- 
ternationally. As a result, it has fos- 
tered virtually no symbiotic relations 
between black students and the black 
community. Consequently, black stu- 
dents are often aliented from black 
communities. Their philosophical and 
cultural perspectives do not render them 
accountable to or induce them to func- 
tion in the direct service of black com- 
munities. 

The African-American Community 
and Student Development Program em- 
braces a concept of education as an 
agent which services a people and is a 
radical departure from but yet compli- 
mentary to the established concept of 
Euro-American educational tradition. In 
this sense, it is important to note that 
the contemporary “Black Education 
'Movement” is that aspect of the “Black 
Liberation Movement” which directly 
relates to quality education and educa- 
tional opportunity for citizens of Afri- 
can descent. 
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The education protest movement has 
been largely inspired by collective disil- 
lusionment regarding ‘‘education’s 
promise,” the fantasy supporting myths 
of social, political and economic mobil- 
ity into “mainstream America.” Recent- 
ly it has also been influenced by Black 
Power doctrine. Such factors as “sepa- 
rate but unequal” schools, embedded 
patterns of institutional racism and fail- 
ure to institute substantive educational 
reform, as well as multi-faceted group 
development, group consciousness and 
a quest for ethnic selfhood have nur- 
tured the education protest movement in 
black communities. 

Dialogue among Black Powerists con- 
tinues to emphasize the establishment of 
quality educational alternatives for 
black people. It seems that autonomy 
within a non-institutional setting and 
continuing development of institutional 
alternatives are still among the more 
progressive viewpoints. Some argue 
that quality education can be realized 
only through a system of functional, 
community institutions and programs 
which, when necessary, offer education- 
al rehabilitation, influence institutional 
reform and foster the obtainment of 
power, authority and control. In the 
final analysis, it is within the context 
of “the politics of education” that such 
matters are to be resolved. 

“Education” is typically defined as 
either personal, institutional, disciplinal 
or determinative phenomena. It is con- 
sidered either a process of personal de- 
velopment, a socio-political institution, 
an applied behavioral science or an out- 
come realized in the pursuit of articu- 
lated purposes and goals. Black Power 
literature on education highlights sev- 
eral cardinal themes which bear direct- 
ly on the issue of quality education for 
minority students. First, education is 
for life and living in black communities, 
both national and international. It is 
both problem and _ solution-oriented. 
Second, it is education which thrusts 
the black community toward realization 
of its ultimate potential—culturally, 
spiritually, psychologically, economi- 
cally, politically, socially and humanis- 
tically. It is geared toward muti-faceted 
group development. Third, quality ed- 
ucation is political education. It speaks 
to the political circumstances of black 
people, to resistance and struggle, to 
group power and to change. Fourth, it 


is education for institution-building, 
community development and _ nation- 
building. 

Black Power literature, as it relates 
to education, is less conclusive about 
what is deemed equality of educational 
Opportunity. James McGinnis, former 
assistant program director of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board, states 
that “equal education opportunity is ob- 
tained when each community is given 
the educational resources to meet its 
needs and demands.” It is important, he 
notes, to relate “equal educational op- 
portunity” to the self-actualization of 
black communities. This position is 
consistent with that of most Black Pow- 
erists who reject notions of “colorblind- 
edness,” proportionality and egalitarian- 
ism. McGinnis argues, “. . . individuals 
should be selected for college training 
based upon the needs of the community. 
The college has the responsibility of 
training individuals to re-enter the com- 
munity and serve that community.” 
The preponderance of Black Powerists, 
from cultural pluralists to nationalists, 
stress community involvement, com- 
munity service and community develop- 
ment as essential themes undergirding 
concepts of (e)quality of educational 
opportunity. 

From the perspective of black Amer- 
icans, the increasing propensity for stu- 
dents of African descent to demand an 
“Africanized” education is an attempt 
to understand the world in which they 
live and define their relationship to that 
world. They have found untenable the 
position that quality education is one 
which prepares them to assume respon- 
sible positions within the larger society. 
Emphasis now is being placed on under- 
standing their African heritage and their 
unique history in America as a basis for 
bringing about constitution-building in 
black communities. Emergent from this 
position is the view that if life in black 
communities is to be improved, the bur- 
den for such change rests on the should- 
ers of black people themselves. 

The final and clearly most import- 
ant question is whether America’s black 
communities will be accorded the hu- 
man right to articulate their own desti- 
nies, as is already the case for Euro- 
American ethnic constituencies in this 
country. Oberlin’s African-American 
Community and Student Development 
Program is intended to provide the ed- 
ucational skills, information and exper- 
ience that will be needed if and when 
America’s answer to this most critical 
question is positive. 
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Action on EdCom 

The General Faculty gave final approv- 
al in May to the first of three groups of 
Education Commission proposals de- 
signed to increase flexibility in academic 
programs to allow students the final de- 
cision concerning the content and pace 
of their studies. Included in the changes 
are: 

—Abolition of distribution require- 
ments for a specified minimum of cred- 
its in languages, natural and social sci- 
ences, humanities and physical educa- 
tion. 

—A framework providing increased 
opportunity for students to work in in- 
terdisciplinary areas and prepare indi- 
vidual programs of study different from 
the traditional major. 

—Establishment of two new pro- 
grams in the Conservatory: a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts in Music degree for stu- 
dents wishing to devote up to 50% of 
their studies to non-music courses, and 
a Performance Diploma offering inten- 
sive applied music training to students 
with extensive musical backgrounds. 

The changes are the first to be en- 
acted of the series of reforms proposed 
by the 22-member Education Commis- 
sion composed of students, faculty and 
administrators. The Commission was 
convened by President Fuller shortly af- 
ter he took office in September 1970. 

Still to be acted upon are recommen- 
dations involving a new division of the 
academic year into five seven-week 
terms, increased independent and off- 
campus study, changes in the living en- 
vironment, modification in class sizes, 
and action involving long-range stabili- 
zation of the cost of tuition. 

The General Faculty decisions fol- 
lowed a series of sometimes heated de- 
bates that had lasted throughout the 
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academic year. At issue had been 
the questions of basic educational phil- 
Osophy involving modes of teaching and 
learning, student motivation, and the 
difficult-to-define relationships between 
students, faculty and the College as an 
institution. 

The most controversial issue was the 
abolition of. distributional requirements 
in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
The requirements had constituted as 
much as 47 hours of credit, depending 
on how much advanced credit a student 
brought with him from high school. 112 
hours of credit are needed to graduate 
from Oberlin. Faculty opinion was di- 
vided over the questions of what consti- 
tutes a “liberal arts” education, whether 
students would choose a balanced edu- 
cation without the requirements, and 
whether it was a waste of students’ time 
and money to require them to take a 
number of courses in which they had no 
interest rather than courses of particu- 
lar interest to them. 

By removing the distributional re- 
quirements and concurrently expanding 
the opportunity for independent and in- 
terdisciplinary study the options avail- 
able to a student are increased substan- 
tially. 

The changes are expected to result in 
considerable shifting in enrollment for 
introductory courses which previously 
fulfilled distributional requirements, 
particularly in the languages, natural 
sciences and physical education. Ac- 
knowledging that many of these enroll- 
ment changes may be only transitory, 
the General Faculty passed legislation 
guaranteeing that for a three-year per- 
iod there would be no decreases in the 
number of faculty in a department. 

President Fuller said the changes 
signify “a major philosophical shift in 
education at Oberlin.” He described the 
transfer of final responsibility for their 
education to students themselves as “an- 
alogous to the social changes being en- 
acted throughout the country where 
young people are assuming full respon- 
sibility for their social actions.” 

“To give final responsibility to the 
students for their own education is not 
to abrogate our own responsibilities as 
educators, but to reshape them. Our re- 
sponsibilities now become giving more 
detailed counsel to the students, provid- 
ing continued excellence in our teach- 
ing, and making more available the 
many resources in our areas of compe- 
tence,” he stated. 


Black Program Gets Nod 

The Afro-American Studies Program 
sought and gained General Faculty ap- 
proval in mid-May for a name change 
and permission to present its compre- 
hensive black education development 
program to various College policy-mak- 
ing and budget committees. Now known 
as the “African-American Community 
and Student Development Program” 
(AACSDP), its new programs are plan- 
ned to reach full strength in three years 
with a projected cost of $168,000, in- 
cluding salaries for six additional staff 
members. 

Significant in part because it is the 
College’s first black-initiated proposal 
for the education of black students, 
AACSDP’s thrust is on offering alterna- 
tives to Oberlin’s present Euro-Amer- 
ican social and educational frameworks. 
“Quality education,” said the AACSDP 
proposal, “is a process of personal de- 
velopment which facilitates individual 
growth consistent with the short-range 
and long-range developmental needs of 
black communities. It . . . transmits 
and reinforces the dominant view of 
community development and... propels 
the black community toward its self- 
defined and self-articulated destiny. 

The new program consists of five 
components: Theory and Skills Develop- 
ment (cognitive and technical), Indiv- 
idual Development (academic and non- 
academic support), Communal Develop- 
ment (social and inter-personal growth), 
Artistic and Spiritual Development (cul- 
ture and the arts) and Community De- 
velopment. The Theory and Skills com- 
ponent consists of three major curricu- 
lar and one support concentrations: 
Sociology and Psychology of Commun- 
ity Development, Science and Technol- 
ogy of Community Development, A fri- 
can and African-American Culture and 
Language Development. 

Aimed at involving students in ac- 
tivities “that develop the skills and com- 
petencies appropriate for addressing the 
major needs within the black commun- 
ity,” some faculty members expressed 
concern that the AACSDP will create 
“a separate black college.” Frank Sat- 
terwhite, director of the Afro-American 
Studies Program and associate dean of 
the College, has stated that the program 
will maintain the same relationship with 
faculty councils, educational policy 
committees and various budget groups 
as the present Afro-American Studies 
Program. If the program were 
separatist, he told General Faculty mem- 
bers during the session, it would not be 
on the Oberlin campus. 


new 
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Prizes and Fellowships 

David Walker, ’72, English major from 
Durham, N. C., has won the Andrew 
Bongiorno, ’23, Prize and also a Thomas 
J. Watson Foundation fellowship which 
will enable him to explore contemporary 
poetry and translation this summer in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Sweden and 
West Germany. He won the Natalia 
Stone Gage Prize in 1970 and was editor 
of the Plum Creek Review in 1971 when 
it was awarded first prize in the nation- 
al College Literary Magazine Contest. 
He has been associate editor of Field, 
the Oberlin-published magazine of con- 
temporary poetry and poetics. 


Delia C. Pitts, °72, history major from 
Chicago, has also won a Watson Fellow- 
ship for talking with African students at 
European universities and then in Sene- 
gal, Guinea, Liberia, Ghana and Niger- 
ia. A former editor of the Oberlin Re- 
view, she has been a Senior Scholar 
with “West Africa—its youth and fu- 
ture” as her independent study topic. 
Last January she was the only student 
attending (as an observer) an African- 
American Conference in Lusaka, Zam- 
bia. 


Mary Louise Poovey, ’72, English 
major from High Point, N. C., has a 
Danforth fellowship for up to four 
years of study in preparation for a ca- 
reer of college teaching. She recently 
was awarded the Margaret Goodwin 
Meacham, ’98, prize for distinction in 
English. In 1969 she won the Bordon 
Freshman Prize. During her junior year 
she studied at Exeter, England. The 
Meacham prize was established in 1924 
by Mrs. Katharine Wright Haskell, ’98, 
in memory of Mrs. Meacham, her class- 
mate. 


Winner of this year’s Gage prize for 
playwriting is Deborah Lubar, ’71 
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(Dec.), English major from White 
Plains, N. Y. The prize was established 
by Mrs. Gage’s husband, James G. She 
attended Oberlin from 1929 to 1931. 


Suzanne Bernstein, ’72, English major 
from Levittown, N. Y., will share the 
Meacham prize with Mary Poovey. 


Steven Doane, ’72, cellist, won the 
Sixth Annual Young Artists Competi- 
tion of the Hudson Valley Philharmonic 
Society, held on the Vassar College 
campus April 9. He was accompanied 
by Andrew Trechak, ’73, piano. 

Doane, a student of Richard Kapus- 
cinski, faculty, performed the second 
and third movements of the Dvorak 
Concerto. His prize is a $700 scholar- 
ship and an invitation to perform as 
soloist with the Philharmonic next Feb- 
ruary during its regular Subscription 
Series. Doane was one of 27 contest- 
ants. 


Barbara Y. Thomas, ’72, a psychol- 
ogy major, has been awarded a Rocke- 
feller Trial Year Fellowship for 1972-73 
from the Fund for Theological Educa- 
tion, Princeton, N. J. Hers is among 45 
awards made this year on the basis of 
national competition. 

The Fellowship makes possible a year 
of study at an accredited theological 
institution, so that the recipient may 
consider the possibility of the ordained 
ministry as a vocation. It provides funds 
for all institutional charges as well as a 
stipend for miscellaneous expenses. 


Richard A. Reid, ’73, is one of 64 
young musicians taking part in the sum- 
mer program of the Colorado Philhar- 
monic in Evergreen. 

A pianist, he is performing in the full 
orchestra and playing several concertos 
with the ensemble. Walter Charles is 
music director and conductor. The 
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musicians range in age from 18 to 26 
and were selected by audition from 
some 1,000 applicants. Reid is a stu- 
dent of Arthur Dann. In 1971, he took 
second prize in the Mason and Hamlin 
Piano Scholarships Contest, sponsored 
by the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs. 


Female Butchers? 

A New York City meat union local 
served in January as testing ground for 
a survey on the feasibility of upgrading 
female meat wrappers to the position 
of butcher. The study was sponsored 
by Cornell University’s School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, and was 
conducted as an Oberlin Winter Term 
project by Laurie Taub, ’75 (daughter 
of Elwood, ’46). Barbara Mayer Wert- 
heimer, °46, was the project’s alumni 
sponsor. 

Laurie spent four weeks interviewing 
meat department managers, local rep- 
resentatives and two officers of Local 
342 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North Ameri- 
ca, AFL-CIO. She collected question- 
naires completed by 72 meatcutters (all 
men) and 45 meat wrappers (all 
women). The local has jurisdiction 
over some 14,000 meat workers in five 
New York counties, and its member- 
ship is 35-40 percent female (none of 
whom were butchers at the time of the 
survey). The local had been faced 
with female wrappers who wanted to 
be upgraded and chain stores wanting 
more qualified meatcutters. 

Results of the survey? Both union 
officers thought women should be en- 
couraged to become meatcutters. One 
union representative abstained, and two 
others split their votes. Three of the 
four meat managers said women should 
be encouraged. A fourth was silent. 
Twenty of 45 meat wrappers (44 per- 
cent) said yes, they should be encour- 
aged, and the rest did not answer. Thir- 
teen cutters (18 percent) said yes, while 
53 (74 percent) said no, and five (6 
percent) were undecided. One did not 
answer. 


New Review Editor 

Diane McGuire, ’73, government major 
from Milwaukee, has been named exec- 
utive Review editor for first semester 
1972-73. She succeeds Heidi McClel- 
lan, °73, who was the newspaper’s chief 
last semester, 

Diane’s appointment continues a re- 
cent trend toward semester rather than 
year-long terms. She is the fourth con- 
secutive woman editor. 
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Green Light for Inter-Arts 

A broad interdisciplinary major pro- 
gram for students interested in dance, 
music and theatre arts won General 
Faculty approval in mid-May by vote 
of 102-35-4. 

The “Inter-Arts Program” abolishes 
former dance and theatre arts depart- 
ments, making them instead the base 
for Inter-Arts. The program’s chair- 
manship rotates every two years, and 
release-time provisions have been es- 
tablished for interested faculty from 
other departments within the College 
and Conservatory. Inter-Arts offers 
three majors—theatre, dance and an in- 
terdisciplinary major in the arts—with 
electives encouraged within other art 
disciplines. Students are responsible for 
formulating their own objectives, de- 
pending upon individual goals, although 
faculty members are to review majors’ 
plans each term and make necessary 
recommendations regarding, for ex- 
ample, course selection. 

Plans call for the renovation of War- 
ner Gymnasium as the program’s head- 
quarters, although courses and work- 
shops will he held in other locations 
throughout the campus. Warner was 
used during 1971-72 for dance classes, 
theatre workshops and offices. 


Gifts and Grants 

The College has received a pledge of 
$100,000 from John H. Gutfreund, ’51, 
to be used over the next three years to 
Operate the new Inter-Arts Program. 
Gutfreund, a trustee of the College, 
stipulated that the gift is not to be used 
for renovation of facilities. 


Trustees of the Kresge Foundation 
of Birmingham, Mich. have awarded 
Oberlin a $200,000 conditional grant 
for the Seeley G. Mudd Learning Cen- 
ter, now under construction. The grant 
is conditional upon Oberlin’s complet- 
ing funding of the $9.9 million Learn- 
ing Center by March 15, 1973. 


The Charles E. Merrill Trust has 
awarded Oberlin a grant of $35,000 to- 
ward construction of the Mudd Learn- 
ing Center. Charles E. Merrill was the 
founder of Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith, Inc. 


Oberlin’s share of business contribu- 
tions through the Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colleges for the fiscal year 
which ended May 31, is $62,437.49. 
The gifts have been added to the Col- 
lege’s general operating funds. 
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Significant Roof 

Members of the unofficial society that 
worries about the longevity of Peters 
Hall (constructed 1885) had even more 
cause for rejoicing in June than they had 
in 1969 when President Carr com- 
mented that destruction of the building 
would not be a question for his admin- 
istration to decide. 

This time, as President Fuller an- 
nounced his pleasure, the edifice that is 
a year older than Baldwin Cottage and 
two years older than Talcott Hall re- 
ceived a new roof. 


Tuition Up $125 

A 4.9% tuition increase has been an- 
nounced for the 1972-73 academic year. 
The new tuition will be $2,675 which is 
$125 higher than the 1971-72 rate. 

The increase is due to higher costs 
Oberlin will have to pay for goods and 
services and modest salary and wage in- 
creases. Oberlin’s budget for 1972-73 
will be $16,133,000, an increase of 
$845,000 (or 5.5%) over last year’s 
budget. Both budgets are balanced. 

There also will be a cumulative 4.2 
percent increase in room and board. 
Room rates will be $520 per year ($20 
higher than in 1971-72) and board rates 
will be $710 per year ($30 higher). 

In a letter to students and their par- 
ents, President Fuller said the College 
was “distressed” at the increase in 
charges, but that they were necessary 
for the College to maintain its level of 
educational excellence. 

“Like many other institutions in 
American society, we find that the goods 
and services which we use are becoming 
more costly,” the president said. As an 
example, he pointed out that higher 
charges for fuel, water and other utili- 
ties alone will amount to over $50,000 
next year. 

Oberlin’s tuition increase, though 
higher than at some Ohio colleges, is 
significantly lower than at a number of 
Eastern schools, some of which have 
experienced tuition increases as high as 
ten percent. 

In discussing the tuition increase, 
James W. White, director of financial 
aid, explained that next year more than 
$1.5 million (over 12 percent of the 
educational budget) will be devoted to 
scholarship aid. Because of this amount, 
and the availability of other forms of 
aid such as loans and jobs, he stressed 
that “all prospective students can real- 
istically apply for admission to Oberlin 
regardless of his or her financial situa- 


tion.” 


Fine Art of Soup Sipping 

Some 300 persons, mostly students, par- 
ticipated in a six-course soup feast last 
April 30 at Dascomb’s cafeteria. The 
liquid banquet’s purpose was not only 
to expand “soup awareness,” but also 
to create a work of art. 

Helen Henning, student artist from 
Southern California, came to the cam- 
pus to execute an artistic piece called 
“Seven Course Meal, Soups.” Aside 
from being an artist, she is also a good 
cook. Which is necessary for a work 
of art having soup (and soup sippers) 
as its medium. 

The artist conceived the feast as a 
continuing process moving from con- 
ception and preparation to ingestion. 
She also offered homemade bread, to 
sop the sippers’ soup. Videotape facili- 
ties recorded the event. On the menu 
was gazpacho soup, chicken soup, 
French summer soup, peanut butter 
soup, nut soup and Swedish fruit soup. 
Beer soup, the seventh kind, was not 
served. 

According to Forbes Whiteside, pro- 
fessor of art, who was a casual observ- 
er of the event, its purpose was to seek 
an alternative definition of “art.” 

“There is continuous questioning 
about art’s restrictions,” he said, “and 
the artist tests various alternatives.” 


Among servers and sippers at “Seven 
Course Meal, Soups” were (I. to r.) 

Gail Feigenbaum, ’73, and graduate art 
students Mary Martha Steed and 

Mary Ann Ainsworth. 
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Rose Montag, associate dean of stu- 
dents, who will be married July 18 in 
the Bavarian mountains, left her post 
June 30 following two years in the 
“student deanery.” Originally hired in 
1970 as Oberlin’s dean of women, her 
title changed (along with the dean of 
men, Tom Bechtel, °59, who continues 
as an associate dean) to the present non- 
gendered form at the beginning of 1971- 
72. As an associate dean she was re- 
sponsible for overseeing dormitory stu- 
dent staff operations and she presided 
during much of Oberlin’s shift to several 
coed student residences. She came to 
the College eight months after leaving 
the Franciscan order, of which she was 
a member for over 20 years. She and 
her future husband, William Smith of 
New York City, will reside in Manhat- 
tan where, as Rose Montag-Smith, she 
hopes to teach high school biology, math 
or chemistry, and eventually do some 
college student counseling. 

Also leaving the student deans office 
at the end of June were Alan Dieffen- 
bach, ’61 M.A.T., and Barbara Palmer, 
assistant deans of students. He came to 
Oberlin in 1970, following several years 
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with the Peace Corps in Nepal, where 
he plans to return this fall for a visit. 
She joined the staff in 1969. Their 
future plans were indefinite. 

Retiring staff members this year in- 
clude Margaret (Houghton) West, ’33; 
Jennie Tucker, ’26 (A.M. 751) and Lu- 
cille Allomong. 

Mrs. West completed her 21st year 
with the college last month, the last 18 
of which she spent as the secretary and 
receptionist in the office of the dean of 
women (associate dean of students). 
During that time, Oberlin has had four 
different deans and ten assistant deans. 

“I have really loved this job,” she 
commented, “and I have tried to give 
it everything I’ve had while I’ve been 
here.” She missed only two weeks due 
to illness in 18 years and was late to 
work only twice. “One of those times,” 
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she explains, “was because my neighbor 
died of a heart attack that morning.” 

Mrs. West admitted that “it was nicer 
when the students came into the office 
more often. Back when women had to 
be back in their dorms at 8:00 p.m. and 
couldn’t leave town without their par- 
ents’ permission, we kept a lot closer 
track of the students and knew more 
about them. Now we seem to have a 
lot more paperwork and a lot less 
contact.” 

She is planning to visit her son, his 
wife, and two grandchildren in Cincin- 
nati this fall enroute to Florida where 
she will take a vacation and eventually 
settle down. 

Lu Allomong has probably brought 
as much joy to students during her 24 
years Of service to the College as any 
One person on campus. For the past 
21 years, she worked at the counter in 
the Treasurer’s Office where one of her 
duties was to dole out the wages of stu- 
dent employees twice monthly. 

Although the changes in the Trea- 
surer’s Office during the last 20 years 
have not been quite as dramatic as those 


regarding social rules, they have been 
just as sweeping. Mrs. Allomong re- 
called that “until the mid ’60’s, each 
student had his or her own bank account 
with the College and when student 
wages were paid, the money would just 
be added to the individuals’ accounts.” 
In those days, money earned from stu- 
dent jobs could also be applied directly 
against semester bills. Now the students 
are paid by check twice a month and all 
the old arrangements have been done 
away with. 

Although she always enjoyed her 
work and her contact with the students, 
Mrs. Allomong admitted that she missed 
the days when the College was more 
“like one big family instead of like a 
big business.” Her immediate plans are 
to “just stay and sit at home” and spend 
some time with her husband and three 
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married children who live in the Oberlin 
area. 

Miss Tucker began working in Car- 
negie Library’s reserve room in 1948, 
and in 1949 became gift librarian in the 
acquisitions department, a position she 
has since maintained. Miss Tucker will 
continue part-time in the library’s ac- 
quisitions department. 

She has probably gained considerable 
recognition from the fact that for years 
she has ridden the same bicycle to work 
every day. 

“It’s the same bicycle I’ve had since 
1920,” Miss Tucker noted proudly. “I 
think that the bicycle deserves more 
recognition than I do.”’ Her observations 
regarding Oberlin reflect more than 50 
years of first-hand experience. 

“I know that styles and morals have 
changed,” she commented, “‘but the side 
of the students that I see hasn’t. There 
have always been students working part- 
time in the acquisitions department and 
I have always found them to be intelli- 
gent, responsible persons who were able 
to accept the discipline of a highly de- 
tailed job. They have always done quite 
well.” 

She feels that the use of the computer 
in library work has been the most sig- 
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nificant development at the library. She 
will take off three weeks in August for 
a trip to Europe and Israel. 

Two longtime house directors—Doris 
Morton, °31, and Mrs. Kenneth Packard 
(Miriam Sargeant), *36—resigned from 
their positions at the academic year’s 
end. 

Miss Morton, most recently assigned 
to Baldwin Cottage (upperclass women), 
was a dormitory director for 14 years, 
13 at men’s dorms. She was director of 
Embassy in 1958-59, served ten years at 
Barrows (seven of which it was a fresh- 
man men’s dorm) and two at North 
Hall. In her first 12 years at Oberlin 
she studied one course each semester 
and received her A.B. in 1970. She had 
studied at Ohio State in the 1920’s and 
for four summers at Los Angeles City 
College. In her courses at Oberlin she 
majored in sociology and chose to take 
her degree as of 1931. Her future plans 
were indefinite. 

Mrs. Packard, one of the first full- 
time Coop house directors, had been 
Tank’s director since 1963, when first it 
joined the Coop ranks. Her husband, a 
civilian aerospace engineer now with the 
U. S. Navy in Washington, D. C., in- 
formally shared directorial responsibil- 
ities during their first years at Tank (he 
will be remembered for his bicycle re- 
pair shop in the basement). More re- 
cently, however, his job has required 
considerable absence from Oberlin, ne- 
cessitating the Packards’ move to Ar- 
lington, Va., this summer. 


When Clarence Ward, emeritus 
professor of art, celebrated his 88th 
birthday last March 11, one of his 
surprise presents was a booklet listing 
the more than 200 persons who 

have subscribed almost $50,000 to the 
special fund raising effort to include 

a Clarence Ward Art Library in 

the proposed project to remodel and 
expand the facilities of the art 
department and Allen Art Museum. 
The Ward Art Museum Addition Fund 


was started on Mr. Ward’s birthday 
in 1971. 
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Research Grants 

Research Corporation of New York 
City has awarded Cottrell College Sci- 
ence Grants totaling $36,750 to Oberlin 
College to support research projects in 
geology and physics over the next two 
years. 

James L. Powell, professor of geology 
and department chairman, and Norman 
K. Grant, assistant professor of geology, 
will direct research on “The isotopic 
composition of strontium across a vol- 
canic arc” under a grant of $22,550. 

Joseph L. Snider, associate professor 
of physics, will work on a project in 
“High resolution solar spectroscopy us- 
ing an atomic-beam technique” under a 
grant of $14,200. 

Powell’s and Grant’s work continues 
that started earlier and will involve the 
continued use of the mass spectrometer 
which is shared by the geology and 
chemistry departments. A trip to Cen- 
tral America to collect rock samples is 
planned. Students will help with the 
project. 

Snider, with student help, will build 
a new kind of apparatus to study the 
sun. It will be built and tested on cam- 
pus and then taken to Kitt Peak Na- 
tional Observatory in Tucson, Ariz. 

Research Corporation, a foundation 
for the advancement of science, was 
created in 1912 by Frederick Gardner 
Cottrell. The science grants program 
supports academic research programs in 
the natural sciences, mathematics, and 
engineering at private, predominantly 
undergraduate institutions. 


Grants from P&G Foundation 
Oberlin has been awarded a basic grant 
and a departmental grant of $3,750 each 
for 1972-73 by the Procter & Gamble 
Fund, now in the third year of its Grant 
Program. 

The department of economics has 
been awarded the departmental fund. 
Both grants are unrestricted. 

In addition, two students have been 
receiving grants from Procter & Gam- 
ble’s Scholarship Program. They are 
Gary L. Dreier, ’72 history major from 
Northfield, Minn., and Thomas A. Fre- 
denburg, °73 psychology major from 
Caton. 

The Grant Program is being phased 
in as the Scholarship Program is phased 
out. With scholars in the senior class 
of 1972-73, the latter program will be 
at the 25 per cent level and the Grant 
Program at the 75 per cent level. 


Psalter Given to Con Library 
A psalter dated 1602 and bound in a 
leather volume has been given to the 
Conservatory Library by John E. Wil- 
liams, °50, of Laurinburg, N.C. 

The imprint is from the press of 
“John Windet, for the Assignes of Rich- 
ard Daye,” and is “The Whole booke of 
Psalmes collected into Englishmeetre by 
T. Sternhold, W. Whittingham, I. Hop- 
kins and others. Conferred with the 


Hebrue with apt notes to sing them with- 
all. Newly set foorth and allowed to be 
soong of all the people together . . 
The title page and final index are intact, 
with only the fly-leaf lacking. The gift 
is described in “excellent condition and 
beautifully preserved.” 


” 
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Haslun Joins O.C, Staff 

Robert A. Haslun, ’67, has been named 
assistant director of College informa- 
tion, effective Sept. 1. He has been 
teaching English at Sewickley (Pa.) 
Academy and since 1969 has spent his 
summers as Owner and general manager 
of the College Light Opera Company at 
the Highfield Theatre on Cape Cod. 


Faculty Notes 

Samuel Goldberg, professor of math- 
ematics, spoke on ‘Probability Models 
in the Social Sciences” at the spring 
meeting of the Ohio Section, Mathemat- 
ical Association of America, held at 
Wittenberg University April 29. He has 
been a member of the MAA’s Commit- 
tee on the Undergraduate Program in 
Mathematics since 1963. 


Four members of the Conservatory 
faculty attended a concert by the elec- 
tronic music studio of Hartt College of 
Music April 24. They were Edward T. 
Miller, Lawrence McDonald, Robert S. 
Moore and Ronald Pellegrino. Com- 
poser Edward P. Diemente directed the 
concert which featured the performance 
of Miller’s “Quartet Variations” and of 
Pellegrino’s “S & H Explorations.” 

In Miller’s work, he played the valve 
trombone and McDonald, Moore and 
Pellegrino, the clarinet, organ and elec- 
tric bass, and Arp synthesizer, respec- 
tively. Miller is associate professor of 
music theory at Oberlin and a former 
member of the Hartt College faculty. 

Pellegrino was featured at the syn- 
thesizer in his work, with McDonald, 
clarinet. Pellegrino is assistant profes- 
sor of music theory and co-director of 
electronic music at Oberlin. 


Athena Tacha Spear, ’61 A.M., cura- 
tor of modern art, has been awarded a 
$1,500 grant by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. It will allow her to 
complete research on three new Rodin 
sculptures acquired by the Cleveland 
Museum. Mrs. Spear also received a 
grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies to conduct research 
on Elie Nadleman’s early sculpture in 
France, Germany and Poland. She also 
has published “Ten Projects for Stair- 
cases,” a collection of photographs of 
non-functional staircase sculptures con- 
ceived mainly for outdoor construction 
in parks and other public spaces. The 
booklet is available from the artist by 
writing to 291 Forest St., Oberlin 44074. 
Cost is $2, including postage. 
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Warren F. Walker Jr., professor of 
biology, presided at the annual meeting 
of the Ohio Academy of Science held at 
Marietta College, April 20-21. He has 
been president of the Academy this past 
year and delivered the presidential ad- 
dress on “The Analysis of Terrestrial 
Locomotion.” 

Jonathan J. Art, ’72, presented a 
paper on “A model of the basilar mem- 
brane as a chain of N coupled harmonic 
oscillators.” 


The 2nd edition of a laboratory man- 
ual by Walker has been published by 
the W. B. Saunders Co. “A Study 
of the Cat: With Reference to Man,” is 
the new edition of a previous manual 
with emphasis on the comparison of 
anatomical structure between cat and 
man. The manual is primarily for use 
by those concerned with anatomy in dis- 
ciplines ranging from biology to physi- 
cal education. 


David H. Benzing, associate professor 
of biology, will continue his research on 
“Ecology and Adaptive Biology of At- 
mospheric Bromeliad” under a grant of 
$21,000 from the National Science 
Foundation. Benzing is on research 
status appointment from Oberlin this 
year and is working at the University of 
South Florida in Tampa. His research 
concerns the problem of how air plants 
or epiphytes of the family Bromeliaceae 
secure mineral nutrients in their arid, 
soilless environments. He is also study- 
ing the ecological significance of his 
findings. 

Benzing began this project following a 
15,000-mile field trip he made through- 
out Central America in the summer of 
1968, when he brought back samples of 
bromeliads. The grant brings to $39,000 
the funds awarded to his project by the 
NSF. 


Henk A. van Sluijs, Danforth reli- 
gious intern, organized and attended a 
Dutch Theological Seminar in Amster- 
dam June 14-23. Focus of the seminar, 
in which 14 noted theologians took part, 
was on new developments of church and 
theology in the Netherlands. Particular 
attention was given to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church and its relation to other 
churches. All presentations were in 
English. 

Among the participants, half of whom 
are Catholic, half Protestant, were Ed- 


ward C. Shillebeeckx, professor of theol- 
ogy at the Roman Catholic University of 
Nijmegen and a visiting professor at 
Harvard in 1970-71; Hendrikus Berk- 
hof, professor of dogmatics and Biblical 
theology at the University of Leiden, 
and Heije Faber, professor of psycholo- 
gy of religion and pastoral psychology at 
the University of Leiden. 


Charles T. Murphy, professor of 
classics, is author of “A Candid His- 
tory of the Vergilian Society and the 
Villa Vergiliana at Cumae,” published 
as a special supplement to the Society’s 
magazine, “Vergilius.” The Vergilian 
Society, which claims some 1,500 mem- 
bers throughout the U.S. and Canada, 
promotes the study of Latin and, in 
particular, Virgil, in public high schools. 
Among its traditional activities have 
been summer courses primarily for high 
school Latin teachers, held each year 
at Villa Vergiliana, Cumae, Italy. Prof. 
Murphy’s study traces the society’s his- 
tory and its activities at Cumae. Much 
of the work is based on his personal 
contact with society leaders over the 
years. Copies ($2 apiece) are avail- 
able by writing to J.A.S. Evans, Dept. 
of History, McMaster University, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


Mathis Szykowski, instructor in 
French, has been elected president of 
the Lorain County Economic Oppor- 
tunity Committee. 


Blair Stewart, dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences from 1949 to 1959, 
has been appointed president emeritus 
of the Associated Colleges of the Mid- 
west. He served as president of the 
ACM from its inception in 1959 until 
his retirement in 1968. Since then he 
has been actively associated with ACM 
on a consulting basis. Sumner Hay- 
ward, ’38, is president. 


Walter Reeves, former director of 
public relations at Oberlin, has become 
director of development at Carleton Col- 
lege. Since 1969 he had been vice pres- 
ident of development, alumni relations 
and public relations at Franklin & Mar- 
shall College. 


Philip W. Bishop, instructor of eco- 
nomics, 1942-45, has retired after 16 
years with the Smithsonian Institution, 
where he was curator of the Division of 
Manufacturing in the National Museum 
of History and Technology. 
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Imost all the statistics show that 

1971-72 was an excellent year for 

admissions at Oberlin. Both the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and the Con- 
servatory of Music attracted more ap- 
plicants than ever before in their his- 
tories—a total of more than 3800, up 
17% from last year. More than twice 
as many students applied to Oberlin 
on a first-choice, early-decision basis; 
and the number of minority applica- 
tions rose by about 70%. 

Despite these encouraging gains, 
however, we are far from satisfied. For 
one thing, the pool of applicants still 
is not as diverse as it might be. We 
would like to attract more of certain 
types of student, such as strong candi- 
dates in the sciences, scholar-athletes, 
male singers and students from a great- 
er variety of ethnic and cultural back- 
grounds. Beyond these immediate needs, 
we anticipate that several major long- 
range problems will intensify during the 
1970’s and ’80’s. Budgetary constraints, 
for example, will limit the scope of the 
recruitment program. The rate of in- 
crease in the number of high school 
graduates will decline, and competition 
for students on the part of public in- 
stitutions will become more severe. Fin- 
ally, if the Education Commission’s rec- 
ommendations on independent study 
and year-round operations are passed, 
it will be necessary to admit greater 
numbers of students even as the job 
of expanding the pool of qualified ap- 
plicants is becoming progressively more 
difficult. 

Small wonder, then, if we react to 
this year’s fine showing with guarded- 
ness rather than with jubilation. Not 
that prophecies of doom are in order 
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either: on the contrary, it is quite clear 
that with careful planning today Ober- 
lin can develop highly effective ways of 
meeting any future challenge in admis- 
sions—if Oberlin alumni can assist in 
this effort. 

Alumni are vital to a college’s ad- 
missions effort in a number of ways. 
By locating possible candidates, by in- 
terviewing and evaluating those who 
have applied, alumni can serve as col- 
leagues of the admissions staff in the 
identification and selection of a much 
greater range of students than the staff 
itself could service alone. Every alumni 
visit to a secondary school is a new 
addition to our travel program; every 
alumni interview will improve the qual- 
ity of our decision on that applicant; 
every excellent candidate influenced by 
an alumnus in Oberlin’s favor raises the 
calibre of the student body. Equally 
important, alumni participation in ad- 
missions work contributes to the gen- 
eral knowledge and respect of Oberlin 
in local communities. The significance 
of this kind of impact, if it were intensi- 
fied in the next few years, is suggested 
by the results of a recent poll of Ober- 
lin students by the Ad Hoc Faculty 
Committee on Admissions. In answer 
to the question “What is the image of 
Oberlin in your home community?” 
48% responded ‘Never heard of it.” 
The single most effective way to alter 
this situation is for Oberlin alumni 
around the country to make themselves 
better known as alumni. 

Most of the best private colleges 
and universities have committed a great 
deal of time and effort in recent years 
to the establishment of strong, well- 
organized programs of alumni support 


for admissions. Of these programs, 
Harvard’s is by far the most sophisti- 
cated, involving some 2,300 alumni, or- 
ganized in 100 groups throughout the 
country under the leadership of area 
coordinators. These regional groups op- 
erate with almost complete autonomy, 
identifying promising candidates, ar- 
ranging for visits to local high schools 
by alumni and Harvard admissions staff, 
interviewing and reporting on appli- 
cants, supplying information about Har- 
vard to candidates, encouraging ac- 
cepted students to enroll, and raising 
funds for regional scholarships. Ober- 
lin’s own “alumni rep” program is very 
modest by comparison (236 partici- 
pants in 1971-72). Organized programs 
on the local level are run by dedicated 
and energetic alumni in Washington, 
D. C., Pittsburgh, Denver, and Balti- 
more, but two-thirds of the reps must 
presently operate on their own, aided 
only by long-distance communication 
from the Admissions Office. 

One of the first priorities for the ad- 
missions staff during the next decade 
will be to stimulate far greater partici- 
pation by alumni interested in admis- 
sions work than has previously been 
the case. In the past, our effort in this 
field has been spotty, for a number of 
reasons. Insufficient funds and man- 
power, communications problems, in- 
adequate orientation of reps, the reluc- 
tance of professional admissions staff 
to delegate authority to laymen—all 
these and other factors have entered 
in. As a result, alumni admissions ac- 
tivity has generally been limited to in- 
dividual on-site interviews and follow- 
ups, and a number of reps have ques- 
tioned whether their recommendations 
have been taken seriously. We recog- 
nize these frustrations and are trying 
hard to eliminate them. For it is now 
very apparent that one of the keystones 
of a successful admissions operation for 
private colleges in coming years will be 
a strong alumni program, and Oberlin 
is prepared to give it the necessary sup- 
port to make this a reality. 

We hope to quadruple the number 
of alumni reps before the end of the 
1970’s and, even more important, to 
encourage the development of a strong 
system of regional organizations, as in 
the four cities named above. To begin 
with, we hope to increase the number 
of reps to at least 350 for 1972-73, and 
to develop regional programs in as 
many as possible of the following areas: 
Roston, Western Massachusetts, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Westchester /Southern 
Connecticut, New York City, Roches- 
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ter, Buffalo, Northern New Jersey, 
Southern New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, Durham/Chapel Hill, At- 
lanta, Dayton, Toledo, Indianapolis, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Santa 
Barbara. Reps in these areas will be 
encouraged to join forces in an organ- 
ized effort under the leadership of 
alumni coordinators. Local club presi- 
dents have been invited to submit nom- 
inations for coordinators. 

Primary responsibility for directing 
these efforts from Oberlin will rest with 
our staff coordinator, Robert Jenkins, 
65, with the help of John Purves, °42, 
executive director of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and two admissions assistants. 
Extra time and resources will be de- 
voted to improving communications be- 
tween the Admissions Office and reps 
in the field. We hope to cut down on 
time lags in correspondence, to start a 
newsletter for alumni reps, and to im- 
prove our information retrieval system 
to the point where we can provide more 
accurate and detailed information about 
applicants throughout the year to area 
coordinators and individual reps. 

In addition, during the coming au- 
tumn, the admissions staff hopes to 
Visit as many as possible of the above 
listed areas, in order to meet for orien- 
tation and consultation with all alumni 
groups that have expressed a prelim- 
inary interest in the admissions rep 
program. As a rule, these visits will 
be made by one of the four admissions 
staff members with general responsi- 
bilities for the College of Arts and 
Sciences. Robert Jackson will concen- 
trate on New England and New York; 
Lawrence Buell will work especially in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Dela- 
ware; Amy Gittler, ’72, will cover the 
North Central region and the West 
Coast; and Robert Jenkins will roam at 
large in the South and West, where land 
is plentiful but Oberlin applicants are 
few. Al Wellington, ’70, whose chief 
responsibility is minority recruitment, 
and Carl Bewig, °62, who directs Con- 
servatory admissions, will occasionally 
substitute for the four as travel plans 
necessitate. All staff, finally, will work 
in the state of Ohio and in the Detroit- 
Ann Arbor area. 

Once the Alumni Admissions Repre- 
sentative Program gets organized in a 
given area, we envision that it will 
work as follows: 1) Individual alumni 
reps will be encouraged, as before, to 
notify the home staff coordinator of 
any promising candidates and to con- 
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tact those candidates at their discretion. 
2) During the fall, area coordinators 
will try to arrange for individual alum- 
ni reps to visit selected high schools in 
their communities and talk to interested 
students. Eventually we hope that each 
rep will be able to establish a familiar 
connection with one local high school. 
3) As students file applications, the 
home staff coordinator will notify the 
coordinators in the students’ areas to 
arrange for them to be interviewed by 
reps. In regions where there are enough 
reps, it may be desirable for two or 
more to be present at an interview. 4) 
Written reports of interviews will be 
forwarded to Oberlin, where they will 
be carefully considered as part of the 
applicants’ total profiles. The home 
staff coordinator will keep area coord- 
inators informed of the schedule and 
activities of the Admissions Office 
throughout the year. As soon as admis- 
sions decisions are made, he will send 
the coordinators a print-out of the re- 
sults for applicants in their areas, to- 
gether with a summary profile and rat- 
ing of each candidate. 5) Reps will be 
encouraged by area coordinators to fol- 
low up on candidates who have been 
accepted, to give them whatever addi- 
tional information and counsel that 
may seem proper. 6) During the late 
Spring, area coordinators will try to 
arrange for individual reps to attend 
college nights held at various nearby 
high schools for juniors seeking pre- 
liminary information about colleges. 

After which, of course, the cycle will 
begin all over again. 

Such an ambitious program will cer- 
tainly not spring up in all 30 regions 
overnight. It will require a great deal 
of effort from all concerned. Our plan 
calls for a substantial increase in sophis- 
tication in the communications methods 
of our staff and for great dedication on 
the part of area coordinators and alum- 
ni reps. Undoubtedly there will be per- 
iodic breakdowns in this chain of com- 
munications: sometimes we shall not be 
able to respond immediately to a co- 
ordinator’s request, sometimes a rep 


Readers who would like further infor- 
mation about the admissions process at 
Oberlin are invited to address inquiries 
c/o the Editor, Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Dean Buell 
will respond in future issues of the 
Alumni Magazine. 


will be frustrated by the seemingly in- 
explicable rejection of a favorite can- 
didate, and so forth. But we are confi- 
dent that, with alumni help, the pro- 
gram can and will succeed. 

As a final indication of how an alum- 
ni program can contribute to an ad- 
missions effort, consider the following 
statistics: 1) Currently we are able to 
visit less than half the schools from 
which we receive applications in a given 
year. 2) We are able to interview only 
two-thirds of all applicants. 3) Our 
“retention” rate—that is, the percent- 
age of students we accept who actually 
enroll—averages slightly more than 
50%. The personal touch which Ober- 
lin alumni can supply will unquestion- 
ably help us in the first two areas and 
also, we hope, in the third. Harvard’s 
retention rate rose substantially with the 
full-scale development of its alumni 
program and is now at 80%. Although 
Oberlin may never match Harvard in 
ancient prestige and environmental al- 
lure, Oberlin is also in its own ways an 
equally unique and exciting institution 
and we should be able to find progres- 
sively more effective ways of presenting 
this to each student generation. 

If this sounds evangelical, it is part- 
ly because of my own history. I at- 
tended high school in an Eastern sub- 
urb. In my senior year my parents 
advised me to attend ‘an Ivy League 
college, Amherst or Williams.” Oberlin 
was not mentioned; it was no more than 
a name to my family and friends. Be- 
ing a relatively dutiful silent generation 
type, I acceded and finally hit on a 
well-known men’s university—largely, 
I fear, because of its pleasant non-urban 
setting. The four years there were pro- 
ductive but left me with decided prefer- 
ences for coeducation, undergraduate 
colleges, and a less organized and club- 
by social life. Upon arriving in Oberlin 
five years later, I found that the admis- 
sions officer who recruited me for col- 
lege had become a dean here. And 
here I still am. 

Could an Oberlin alumni rep have 
changed my mind—or my parents’? 
Would Oberlin have accepted me? Who 
knows? But I should like to have seen 
the effort made, not just in my case but 
for many other students for whom 
Oberlin is really the college of their 
choice, whether they know it or not. 
To make this effort, though, we need 
your help. If you are interested in serv- 
ing as an alumni rep, please let us hear 
from you. 
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Smith Elected Trustee 

J. Otis Smith Jr., °63, a member of the 
Alumni Board from January 1968 to 
January 1971 and treasurer of the 
Alumni Association from January 1969 
to June 30, 1972, will become a trustee 
of Oberlin College for a six-year-term 
commencing Jan. 1, 1973. He was 
elected by alumni last spring to succeed 
Thomas L. Boardman, ’39, editor of the 
Cleveland Press, who served three years 
on the Alumni Board prior to being 
elected a trustee. 

Since 1965, Smith has been assistant 
dean of men at Temple University where 
he has just received the Ed.D. in coun- 
seling. He also is associate professor of 
psychology at Cheyney State College. 

New members-at-large of the Alum- 
ni Board, also elected last spring, who 
took office July 1 are: 

John F. Adams, ’30, representing 
classes prior to 1932. 

Ruth Leiserson Sims, °40, represent- 
ing classes 1932 through 1941. 

Albert L. Seely, 42, representing 
classes 1942 through 1951. 

Eileen Tate Cline, 56, representing 
classes 1952 through 1961. 

Marc K. Landy, ’68, representing 
classes 1962 through 1971. 

New chairman-elect of the Club 
Presidents’ Council is Sheila Weber, *66, 
president of the Chicago Alumni Club. 
Still to be elected or appointed is a new 
chairman-elect of the Class Presidents’ 
Council. David W. Secrest, 49, is the 
new chairman of the Class Council and 
Betsy R. Samuelson, 61, is the new 
chairman of the Club Council. 

New officers of the Alumni Associa- 
tion who took office July 1 are Carl R. 
Gerber, °58, president; Virginia Cole 
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Little, 41, president-elect, and Paul B. 
Blanshard Jr., "41, treasurer. Duira 
Baldinger Ward (Mrs. F. Champion) 
who was the first woman ever to serve 
as president of the Association remains 
an officer of the Association with the 
title of past president. 

President Gerber, a past president of 
the Washington, D.C., club, was past 
chairman of the Club Presidents’ Coun- 
cil during his year as president-elect 
(vice president) of the Association. He 
is a son of Mary Williams Gerber, °28. 
Sheila Weber is the daughter of Donald 
R. and Eleanor Cady Weber, both °43. 


Class Trustee Election 

Beatrice Camp and Delia Pitts, both °72, 
have been selected by the class of 1972 
as candidates for “class trustee” of the 
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College. One will be elected this sum- 
mer by balloting in the classes of 1971, 
1972 and 1973 to succeed Robert Krul- 
wich, ’69, whose term expires in Octo- 
ber. The Class of 1972 elected Ann 
Sakai of Honolulu as its alumni presi- 
dent to serve until its fifth reunion in 
1977. Denise (Dee) Dallas is vice pres- 
ident and Tom Gary is secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Why Serve Oberlin? 
In his remarks at the Alumni Luncheon 
May 20, Carl R. Gerber, ’58, new pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association, said 
he often had been asked why “seeming- 
ly competent people,’ such as Duira 
Ward, °34, retiring president of the As- 
sociation, and U.S. Rep. Charles A. 
Mosher, °28, recipient of the Alumni 
Award, devote time and effort to alum- 
ni activities “when there are so many 
important things that need attention.” 
Citing his own 12 years’ experience 
in the executive branch of the govern- 
ment and a brief experience with edu- 
cation legislation while working for a 
congressman, he said he is convinced 
(1) that there is a vital need in our so- 
ciety for liberally-educated people “who 
are trained to question, challenge and 
search out the truth and who are confi- 
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dent enough then to act on it” and (2) 
that our higher education system needs 
private colleges. 

Because of Oberlin’s “traditions and 
sense of purpose, excellent faculty and 
facilities, and the willingness of her 
president and trustees to look forward,” 
he sees a potential to meet this national 
need and wants to devote his energies 
to helping the College try to fulfill this 
potential. 

Gerber urged alumni to become in- 
volved in the Alumni Association’s ad- 
missions representative and field study 
programs and he also urged them to 
take advantage of the new extended ed- 
ucation programs being offered. 

“Though the College cannot help its 
alumni remain professionally current— 
no more than it trained us initially in a 
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profession—it can assist us, as human 
beings and citizens, in coping with the 
rapidly changing, increasingly complex 
issues facing us in our daily lives,” Ger- 
ber said. 

“Our efforts have the full support of 
the trustees and our communications 
with the faculty, students and trustees 
are improving,” he added. 

Gerber praised Mrs. Ward for seeing 
that the Alumni 
vital force both to the alumni and the 
College and for having “the skill as an 
administrator and negotiator to put her 
vision into action.” He thanked her for 
being “a veritable one-person-alumni- 
commission in pulling—and pushing— 
the Association into the present and 
equipping it to handle the problems and 
challenges of the future.” 

Mrs. Ward lauded Mosher, Oberlin’s 
congressman, for treating Oberlin “fair- 
ly and dispassionately in the local 
press,” for having played an effective 
role in trustee meetings and Alumni 
Board meetings, and for his “attitude 
of compassionate concern for the wel- 
fare of a troubled generation of under- 
graduates.” She called him “a trustee 
made to order for the staccato sixties.” 

Mosher said he had been fortunate in 
having been able to serve as a “bridge 
between town and gown” and that “in 
today’s complex world, Oberlin will in- 
creasingly be much more than just a 
college town.” 

He recalled that Grace Schauffler, 
"16, as a columnist for his News-Trib- 
une when Oberlin was still a village, had 
won a Chamber of Commerce prize for 
a slogan calling Oberlin “A quiet town 
of world renown.” With apologies to 
Grace, who was in the audience and 
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James E. Dittes,’49, director of 
graduate studies at Yale Divinity School, 
discusses “Human Genetics and 
Personal Decisions” at the seminar 
sponsored by Oberlin alumni clubs 

May 6 on the Yale campus. Some 110 
alumni, high school students and 

others attended. Other panelists were 
Richard Levin of Oberlin’s biology 
department, Dr. Thomas Gelehrter, ’57, 
of the Division of Medical Genetics, 
Yale Medical School, and Katherine 
Wilson, ’33, science administrator, 
National Institutes of Health. 

Photo by James F. Fixx,’57. 
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who had hand-lettered a copy of the 
testimonial remarks that accompanied 
his Alumni Award “for direct service to 
Oberlin College,” Mosher said: “TI never 
did like or accept that slogan and I am 
glad that Oberlin never has widely pub- 
licized it.” 

He said he is grateful to be known as 
an Oberlinian because Oberlin is not a 
quiet town. “It is forever restless. It is 
never content with itself or with the 
world around it. It is never satisfied. 
Oberlin has always been a campus and 
community which dares to be different, 
where active concern for reformist 
causes is rife, where creative dissent, 
innovation, rationality, moral and hu- 
mane fervor are freely encouraged and 
nurtured to a remarkable degree,” he 
commented. “No wonder so many in- 
teresting, stimulating, enjoyable, re- 
sponsible people are attracted to Ober- 
lin as a place to live and work and 
study,” he said. 


Club Activities 

Alumni Clubs throughout the nation 
held some 75 meetings during 1971-72 
and these were attended by 3,400 per- 
sons. Programs ranged from picnics 
such as the Oberlin Club of Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut’s traditional 
annual picnic June 4 for incoming 
freshmen and their parents at the home 
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of Mr. (32) and Mrs. (34) F. Champion 
Ward to the innovative seminar on “Hu- 
man Genetics and Personal Decisions” 
which was sponsored by the New Haven, 
Hartford and Westchester/Southern 
Connecticut clubs May 6 on the Yale 
University campus. 

The Boston club reserved 250 seats 
June 16 when Deborah O’Brien, ’71, 
better known as Miss Massachusetts, 
made her debut with the Boston Pops 
Orchestra, Erich Kunzel, guest conduc- 
tor. Only 100 Oberlinians attended, but 
other Bostonians bought the tickets and 
the audience was almost a sell-out. The 
club is planning a “Boston Harbor 
Cruise” in July, a late summer picnic 
and another fall art museum tour. 

When the Denver Club held a picnic 
June 9 as guests of Walt and Jeanne 
Richards, both °37, at Frazier Meadows 
in Boulder, Colo., attendance dipped to 
25 to hear a speaker from the Olympic 
Committee. Some young alumni boy- 
cotted the meeting as an “attempt to 
whip up support” for the 1976 Olym- 
pics that may be held in Colorado. On 
the other hand, Ken Morse, *69, went 
to the meeting with questions for the 
speaker. There was no debate because 
the speaker had come to show slides, 
not whip up support or defend the con- 
tradictory statements that have been 
published on the issue. 

Geology Prof. James Powell discussed 
“Plate Teconics—Scientific Revolution 


in Geology” at a June 10 meeting of the 
Chicago Club. Next fall’s freshmen 
were special guests. Virginia Freschl, 
‘70, has agreed to be area coordinator 
of the club’s local admissions represen- 
tative program, its main project for 
1972-73. 

The Washington, D.C., club heard 
Asst. Prof. James Walsh of the sociology 
and anthropolgy department discuss 
“The Social World of the Urban Police- 
man” May 24. Tentative plans were 
being made for a picnic July 16 prior 
to the National Symphony Orchestra’s 
performance of Orff’s “Carmina Bur- 
ana” and Kurt Weill’s “Second Sym- 
phony.” 


Reunion in Salzburg 

Alumni who studied in the Conserva- 
torys “Oberlin in Salzburg” program 
will return to Salzburg Dec. 28-Jan. 8 
for a reunion arranged by Dick Shirey, 
64, of Akron and Rick Sentieri, ’64, of 
Mansfield, Ohio. The reunion, with 
families included, will feature excur- 
sions to Salzkammergut and Innsbruck 
with optional tours to Vienna and Mun- 
ich. Reservations still are being taken 
and any Oberlin alumni are welcome. 
Write the Alumni Office for full infor- 
mation. 


Racing the Stork 

When Doug, °62, and “Maggie”? Bauer 
wrote to the Alumni Office for 10th 
Reunion campus accommodations in 
May, they requested a room which 
would be “comfortable for a _nine- 
month pregnant woman.” 

Maggie’s physician had assured her 
the child probably wouldn’t arrive until 
two weeks after Commencement Week- 
end (May 19-21). Alumni Office staff- 
ers nonetheless felt obliged, in good 
humor, to notify the Bauers that their 
campus room fees would not cover doc- 
tor and hospital child delivery expenses 
Poe fst itl case,” 

What happened almost as soon as the 
Bauers crossed Oberlin’s city limits on 
May 19? Labor pains. 

After greeting and bidding farewell 
to Doug’s classmates in almost one 
breath, they started back to Chicago at 
noon, May 20. 

At 11:05 p.m., May 20, just four 
hours after the Bauers arrived at a hos- 
pital outside Chicago, Catherine Caro- 
line celebrated her “zeroest” reunion 
fresh on the heels of her daddy’s 10th 
college reunion. 
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Emeritus faculty were special guests when the Class of 1937 gathered at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Murphy (Libby Rusling) during Commencement 
weekend. Top(l.tor.) Donald M. Love,’16, Hope Hibbard, LeRoy Graf, ’36, 
and Mrs. Graf (Ruth Peal, ’37) and Frederick B. Artz, ’16. Bottom: Louis Hartson, 
Mrs. J. H. Nichols (Catherine Burtt, ’14) and Dr. Nichols, ’11, Mrs. Edward 
Mosher (Janet Johnson, ’°37) and Mr. Mosher, ’32, and Forrest G. Tucker. Mosher’s 
brother, Charles A.,’28, received the Alumni Award earlier in the day. Mrs. 
Mosher’s sister, Harriet, 27, is Mrs. Charles A. Mosher. The reunion was 
saddened because Tom Van Meter, 21, son of Herbert E.,’37, and Mrs. Van Meter 
(Jo Hamilton, ’35), was badly burned from high-tension wires during a fall 

while traveling in Spain last spring and has had both arms amputated. Mrs. Van 
Meter is president of her class. Tom is a brother of Gretchen Van Meter 

Lawton, ’71. 


noon of April 17, 1972, I was very 


A: roughly 2:30 on the steamy after- 
question: 


busy asking myself a 
Why? 

The question had a special urgency 
because at that moment I was running 
up a minor Massachusetts mountain 
named, aptly enough, Heartbreak Hill. 
And the reason I was running up Heart- 
break Hill was that I was among the 
1,219 contestants in this year’s Boston 
Marathon, the world’s most celebrated 
foot race, and I was feeling terrible. 

So “Why?” seemed the right question 
to ask. Specifically, why had I, an oth- 
erwise mentally competent 39-year-old, 
allowed myself to become part of this 
agonizingly purposeless race? Wasn't it 
madness for a grown man to try to run 


Sprinting the last 100 yards in the 
Central Park marathon. 
Photo by Karen Campbell 
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the 26 miles and 385 yards from Hop- 
kinton, way out in the Massachusetts 
boonies, to downtown Boston? 

It had all started with a not-so-inno- 
cent remark a runner friend named Dan 
had made to me a year or so earlier. I 
had begun jogging as an antidote to 
creeping corpulence and had found 
that I enjoyed it. I liked the liberated, 
animal-like feeling I got when I was 
running along a beach or on a Connec- 
ticut horse trail (no phones, no kids) 
and I was lighter than I'd been in years. 
I liked it, too, when people said things 
like ‘“‘What’s the matter, fella? Aren’t 
they feeding you at home?” And I 
didn’t mind, as some joggers do, that 
I had become a neighborhood charac- 
ter—the man who, as one unsympa- 
thetic woman put it, “runs around 
town in his underwear.” I even entered 
a few local races, short ones, and found 
that if I trained hard I did respectably 
enough. I was never going to win one, 
that was clear, but with every race I at 
least did a little better. 

It was after one of these races that 
Dan asked me, “Ever thought of run- 
ning a marathon?” He went on to tell 
me how marathons really aren’t as 
tough as I’d suppose, how anyone can 
run one with a little training (well, he 
admitted, actually a Jot of training), and 
how a marathon, because it doesn’t re- 
quire unusual speed, is “the old man’s 
distance.” 

“You'd enjoy it,” Dan said. “Get in 
shape.” 

“No way,” I said. ‘“You’d have to 
be nuts to run one of those things.” 

Next day—I hadn’t changed my 
mind, understand; I was just testing—I 
went out and very cautiously ran 10 or 


“THE 
DEVIL 
MADE ME 
DO IT” 


An aging would-be athlete 

goes all the way to Boston 

in search of thrills and adventure 
...and winds up 

with a couple of charley horses 


By | imakioceom 


12 miies. I felt miserable for the last 
three, but at least I was moving. 

By chance, at about this time I was 
doing some research in the files of the 
New York Times and I pulled out— 
what dark force guided my hand?—a 
file labeled ‘“Sports—Boston Mara- 
thon.” At one time, I learned, anyone 
who wanted to enter the race had been 
allowed to. Now, because so many 
people wanted to run it, there was a 
qualifying time: You could only run 
if you had finished a previous mara- 
thon in 3:30 or less. I thought: J could 
do that. 

Now there was no turning back. I 
felt, sitting there in the dark green for- 
est of New York Times filing cabinets, 
that I had to do it. Just because it was 
there, like Everest. 

There were several qualifying mara- 
thons coming up before Boston. I 
started training. Just before the first 
of the year I began running 80 miles 
a week. I was soon up to 90 miles a 
week, even 100 some weeks. One week 
I ran 102 miles. You have to be mad to 
run that far. Well, maybe only half 
mad; some really good marathoners run 
200 miles a week. 

In my first attempt to qualify, I had 
to quit after 18 miles. Cramps. Then 
I managed to finish one in 3:41, eleven 
minutes too slow; another one in 3:47; 
another in 3:45. I began to worry that 
3:30 might be plain out of reach for 
me. But then, last March in Central 
Park, I somehow ran an aching 3:24. 
With five miles to go, and plenty of 
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time to do it in, I remember thinking: 
Only five miles to Boston. A 17-year- 
old schoolgirl and I finished neck and 
neck, sprinting the last 100 yards like 
happy idiots. 

So on April 17, 1972, I found my- 
self in Hopkinton with 1,218 other run- 
ners, wearing a big 703 on my chest. 
(Somewhere in the crush of people at 
the starting line, according to the pro- 
gram, were two Oberlin College run- 
ners—Allen W. Smith, 468, and Sam- 
uel S. Holland, 469—but I never found 
them.)!- At noon the starting gun 
sounded and this great ooze of human- 
kind began moving down the road past 
Hopkinton Common, their 2,438 Puma 
and Adidas and Tiger running shoes 
padding softly on the pavement in a 
great roaring swoosh. 

The run, for someone in it for the 
first time, is one big adventure. There’s 
lots of conversation, at least in the be- 
ginning before pain and fatigue begin 
dogging your steps, and I heard one 
runner say in surprise, “Gee, this is a 
friendly race.” 

I ran the first ten miles with Jim Wil- 
liams, a city planner from Philadelphia 
whom I knew from previous races, and 


1. Sophomores Smith and Holland are 
members of the varsity cross country team 
and they run the mile and three-mile events 
on the track team. Smith (son of Reed M. 
Smith, ’49) holds the Oberlin cross country 
course record of 21 min., 8 secs. for the 
four miles. He runs the mile in 4:25.8 and 
the three-mile in 14:52. Holland was ill 
last semester and his times are not avail- 
able. Smith recalls his marathon time as 
“three hours, give or take a minute.” He 
and Sam Holland ran as partners and Hol- 
Jand finished a “couple of minutes behind”’ 
Smith and some 40 minutes ahead of Jim 
Vixz. 
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we talked about countless things—his 
new job, how we both felt—and occa- 
sionally we joined other groups of run- 
ners in conversation as we passed them 
or they passed us. In a marathon, you’re 
seldom really breathless, so talking is 
no problem. 

Eight miles out, Jim and I passed 
Dick Gregory, down to 98 pounds from 
170 as a result of an antiwar fast he 
had begun a year earlier. Gregory was 
in trouble, barely creeping along, but 
that didn’t bother the people who were 
cheering him on. One woman with 
two small children held up a large sign 
as he passed: “Thank you Mr. Dick 
Gregory.” 

Erich Segal, looking weary, hot, and 
unloved, came into view as we ran past 
Wellesley College. “Finishing is never 
having to say you're sorry,” a pretty 
girl said to him coolly. 

Here and there, children along the 
way held out their hands, hoping run- 
ners would slap them as they went by 
and thereby provide them with a mo- 
mentary brush with fame. Jim and I 
slapped a few hands, feeling wonder- 
fully famous (and getting from it far 
more than we gave). 

I overtook one runner wearing a yel- 
low T-shirt bearing the legend “Paddy’s 
Bar and Grill.” He explained: ‘Paddy 
told me last year that if I wore his shirt 
in the marathon he’d give me free beer 
for a week. This year I told him the 
price was two weeks of free beer and 
he went along with it.” 

I saw another runner wearing a T- 
shirt that said “The Devil Made Me 
Do It.” Right. No argument. 

There were also the hundreds of other 
runners—the freaks in bizarre, made- 


for-TV outfits, the youngsters, the wiry 
old men, the women and, far ahead of 
me, the real runners like the ultimate 
winner, 25-year-old Olavi Suomalainen 
of Finland, who floated over the course 
in a feather-footed 2:15. By the time 
he had crossed the finish line at Bos- 
ton’s Prudential Center he had covered 
the 26 miles at roughly five minutes 
apiece—faster, alas, than I can run a 
single mile. 

Leg cramps hit me just after Heart- 
break Hill, 20 miles into the run. I 
knew then I’d never finish in 3:30 and 
I slowed down to a shuffling jog, the 
best I could do. At 3:20 I turned a 
corner in downtown Boston and for the 
first time saw the towering Prudential 
Center, much too far off for me to get 
there in ten minutes. I felt embarras- 
singly slow as I ran through denser and 
denser crowds, but somehow I finally 
reached the flapping yellow banner 
bearing the words “Finish Line.” My 
time was 3:36 and I had never felt 
worse. As I soaked my feet in a re- 
flecting pool I thought: Never again. 

But that evening at a party given for 
some of the runners, I caught myself 
saying ““Now next year . is 

It was a funny thing to say. After 
all, I'm not even thinking of running 
the Boston Marathon next year. Not, of 
course, unless the devil makes me do 
its 


Photo by Mary Durling Fixx, ’57 
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ALUMNI 
FAMILIES 
ADD 


NEW 
GRADUATES 


he November 1968 OAM con- 
tained, as has been the custom, 77 
photographs of alumni children 
who entered Oberlin that fall as fresh- 
men or transfer students. Aside from 
those who had already graduated or for 
some reason did not complete a sub- 
stantial portion of their degree require- 
ments at Oberlin, this year’s official 
Commencement program listed 40 sen- 
iors who became, on May 21, second 
or third (and in at least one case, 
fourth) generation Oberlin graduates. 
Upon returning home these 40 grad- 
uates probably discovered that despite 
Oberlin’s alterations since their relatives 
attended the College, their printed dip- 
lomas bore remarkable resemblance 
(aside, of course, from the contempor- 
ary absence of Latin). A recent OAM 
survey of alumni offspring confirms, 


however, that in terms of academic 
quality and long-reaching ambitions 
the similarities between Oberlin gener- 
ations extend beyond diploma typogra- 
phy. 

Three alumni sons or daughters grad- 
uated with distinction: Daniel E. Born- 
stein (Dr. Harold, ’46), with honors 
in religion; Lauren E. Lepow (Martha 
Lipson Lepow, °48), with honors in 
English; and David V. Perkins (Victor, 
41), with honors in psychology. Six 
others were Phi Beta Kappa: Douglas 
A. Anderson (Wallace G. and Elizabeth 
Caldwell Anderson, both ’44), Thomas 
B. Axtell (Enid Harper Axtell, ’41, de- 
ceased), Robert G. Deichert II (Mar- 
ilyn Poyer Deichert, *46), Nelson J. 
Lee (Robert, ’33), James N. Lindsay 
(Dennis, °38, and Elizabeth Carpenter 


Lindsay, ’43), and Margaret R. Neville 
(Dr. Laura White Neville, ’43). 
Thirty-eight alumni sons or daugh- 
ters received the A.B., and two the 
Mus.B. Of 15 respondents to the OAM 
survey, nine were planning to attend 
graduate school in the fall and three 
had plans for future graduate study. 
Four indicated immediate employment, 
three had marriage intentions (one in 
May, one in August and one within the 
coming year). Majors included nearly 
every possibility, with the largest pro- 
portion falling within the disciplines of 
sociology, history and government, as 
well as music education and perform- 


ance. 
Just one week after the graduation of 


Kathryn Easter, whose father, George, 
*42, was observing his 30th reunion, 
Kathryn’s mother (Ruth Eaton, ’44) re- 
ceived her A.M., with specialization in 
music history and literature, from 
SUNY Potsdam. The Easter’s eldest 
son, Stephen, ’69, now is in law school 
in Albany and their youngest son, John, 
is a sophomore at Oberlin. 

Following is a list of alumni off- 
spring who responded to the OAM 
questionnaire, their undergraduate ma- 
jors and activities and future plans, both 
immediate and far-reaching: 

Christine S. Boardman (Marion Judd 
Boardman, °38)—voice performance 
major; Oberlin College Choir 1968-70; 
planned to spend this summer waitress- 
ing in Canton, Ohio; graduate music 
study at the University of Illinois in the 
fall, with plans to study abroad in the 
future. 

James R. Burns (Stanley and Dor- 
othy Swigert Burns, both ’41)—eco- 
nomics; football, karate club; manage- 
ment training position with national 
business firm; planned to pursue busi- 
ness management employment in the 


Olive Weaver Halteman (Mrs. Alfred), 
17, celebrated her 55th reunion by 
attending the wedding of her grand- 
daughter, Anne,’72, and Douglas 
Everhart, ’71, at Fairchild Chapel, as 
Alfred E. Halteman,’43, beamed 

his approval. Anne’s brothers Bill, ’71, 
and Edward,’75, were members 

of the wedding party. 
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future, and indicated marriage inten- 
tions for the coming year. 

Catherine M. Davis (Nancy Chapin 
Davis, *48)—government, history and 
communications combined major; 
ACLU of Oberlin, housing and dining 
halls committee, admissions committee, 
student staff, Mastick Scholarship 1968- 
70; planned to return to her Denver, 
Colo., home for the summer; future em- 
ployment as counselor-recruiter in col- 
lege admissions. 

Kathryn A. Easton (Anne Crosby 
Easton, °37)—government and English 
combined major; government majors’ 
committee, women’s basketball, Dean’s 
List sophomore year, honorable men- 
tion in STORY creative writing con- 
test; planned to travel this summer; 
Peace Corps or Vista work in the fall; 
future plans included teaching and fam- 
ily and avocational activities. 

Joanne L. Fisher (Helen Bluhm Fish- 
er, '42)—history; ass’t. manager Ober- 
lin varsity fencing team 1970-72, mem- 
ber women’s fencing team 1970-72, 
Dean’s List 1969, history honors, Edith 
P. Horner French Prize, 1971; planned 
to attend law school in the fall; future 
plans included law practice in small 
city and perhaps advanced history 
studies. 

Anne E. Halteman Everhart (wife 
of Douglas, ’71, daughter of Alfred 
Halteman, ’43)—mathematics; planned 
to move to Cheyenne, Wyo., where 
Doug is stationed with the Air Force 
(they were married in Oberlin, May 
20); future plans included graduate 
mathematics study, after Doug’s Air 
Force discharge. 

Betsy R. Lawrence (Dr. Homer and 
Barbara Cooley Lawrence, both ’35)— 
sociology; Dean’s List 1968, musical 
union, Green Acres “big sister,” volun- 
teer work at Oberlin Day Care Center; 
plans to attend University of Michigan 
School of Social Work in the fall. 

Nelson J. Lee—history; Dean’s List 
for two years, intramural sports, var- 
sity basketball; graduate East Asian 
Studies at Yale University in the fall. 

Susan T. Miller (Jean MacArthur 
Miller, °46)—music; musical union, 
Oberlin College Band, Collegium Mus- 
icum, outing club, tutoring, Oberlin 
Day Care Center and nursery school 
volunteer, Dean’s List; planned to enter 
M.A.T. program in elementary educa- 
tion in the fall. 

Richard D. Mingus (Margaret Eldred 
Mingus, ’45)—music education; 
planned to attend graduate school in 
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music education in the fall: future plans 
included music education and music 
therapy work, 

Margaret Neville—English; coordin- 
ated Experimental College and ad hoc 
courses in pre-school education, volun- 
teer work at Oberlin Day Care Center; 
planned to attend Wheelock College’s 
M.A.T. program in early childhood ed- 
ucation this fall. 

Kristin L. Peterson (Leroy, °38, and 
Lois Goodenough Peterson, °37)—soci- 
ology: social board executive commit- 
tee 1970-71, Rathskeller student mana- 
ager 1971-72; planned to work _ this 
Summer and travel in Europe this fall; 
future plans included graduate study in 
social institutional administration. 

Margaret E. Rieth (Emma Abel 
Rieth, °43)—sociology; Green Acres 
“big sister” 1968-72; Oberlin Tutorial 
Project 1969-72, volunteer at Haw- 
thornden Mental Hospital 1969-70, jun- 
ior year abroad at University of Bristol, 
England, Dean’s List; planned to spend 
this summer waitressing in New Hamp- 
shire, and to attend M.A. program in 
the sociology of the U.S.S.R. at the 
University of Essex, England, this 
October. 

Alice L. Sessions (Geneva Mann Ses- 
sions, °39, deceased)—art history; co- 
manager of synchronized swim club 
and show, musical union, volunteer at 
Oberlin Rehabilitation Center; planned 
to work as lawyer’s assistant, and later 
obtain a law degree. 


Jennifer A. Siebens (Allen, ’40, de- 
ceased )—French; YMCA and YWCA 
tutor, sailing club, Review executive ed- 
itor first semester 1971-72, member 
general faculty 1971-72, Carl Dipman 
Scholarship for graduate journalism 
study; planned to spend this summer as 
an intern-reporter for the Trenton, N.J., 
Trentonian, and to enter Columbia 
Journalism School in the fall. 

Katherine H. Tachau (Eric, ’45, and 
Mary Bonsteel Tachau, ’48)—medieval 
Studies and Spanish combined major; 
musical union, Spanish majors’ com- 
mittee, Coop Bookstore board of di- 
rectors, Spanish honors program; 
planned to pursue employment in gov- 
ernment, art museum or library work, 
and to marry Sidney Auerbach, ’72; this 
August; future plans included graduate 
school and teaching at the university 
level, or museum curator employment. 


Three generations of Lorenzes now 
have the same reunion years. 
Attending the graduation of John C. 
Lorenz and his wife (Elizabeth Langlois) 
were John’s father, Edward J. Lorenz 
Jr.,’47, and his grandmother, Alice 
Barber Lorenz, ’12, and his aunt, 

Sarah Lorenz Mayo,’46. John is a 
great-grandson of the late Jason A. and 
Ida Hull Barber, both’79, and a 
grandnephew of John E. Barber, ’09. 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Rob Grabill, '73 


Q: What has two arms, two legs, a 
moustache, and throws the discus 163 
feet? 

A: The Oberlin College track team. 

Although the above statement re- 
flects the plight of a thoroughly under- 
manned Yeoman track team last spring, 
it became popular because more often 
than not it attested to the outstanding 
efforts that became commonplace from 
John Morton, °72. If they could depend 
on nothing else, the thinclads could de- 
pend on Morton to win the shot put 
and discus events. Without fail. 

After a spring season in which he 
went undefeated in dual competition in 
both events and added a pair of Ohio 
Conference titles to his OAC and 
GLCA indoor shot put crowns, the 
senior weightman ended his Oberlin 
track career with a superlative perform- 
ance at the NCAA College-Division 


Morton: Best NCAA discus thrower 
east of the Sierra Nevadas. 


Championships last May at Ashland, 
Ohio. 

Competing along with 600 athletes 
from 77 schools in a meet that produced 
several world-class efforts, Morton 
placed in the top six finishers in the 
shot and the discus, earning All-Ameri- 
can recognition in each event. 

He took third place in the discus 
with a throw of 163’8”, which made 
him the best discus thrower east of the 
Sierra Nevadas (Both top finishers were 
Californians). 

Though his shot put effort earned 
him only a sixth place, it was the more 
satisfying performance of the two. 
Competing in the weaker of his two 
events, and amid the considerable pres- 
sure that such a meet can generate, 
John uncorked a lifetime best of 52711” 
on his next-to-last throw after he had 
barely made it into the finals. 

* * * 

The Yeoman baseball team, which 
had more trouble with the weather than 
it did with opposing teams, compiled 
its first winning season since 1964, fin- 
ishing 7-3-1. The Obies had six games 
rained out on three successive Satur- 
days, and four of those were games 
that might have given them a shot at 
the Ohio Conference title. It was, how- 
ever, a season to remember. 

The team lost its first two games by 
One-run margins, and then won seven 
games in a row before ending the sea- 
son with a loss and a tie, which was 
awarded when an Oberlin protest was 
upheld after a “loss” to Heidelberg. 

The Yeomen were short on pitching 
at times, but they made up for it with 
a murderous batting order and a vac- 
uum cleaner defense. Four regulars 
batted over .300, led by Jeff Strassen- 
burg, ’73, whose .500 average tied for 
the Ohio Conference title. 

A typical Oberlin effort was the win 
against Mount Union, which saw the 
Obies ahead by three runs twice, only 
to fall behind by two in the late stages 
of the game. A four-run rally in the 
eighth inning seemed to solve things 
until the Purple Raiders evened it up 
with two of their own in the bottom of 
the ninth. With the score reading 11- 
11 in the 10th, Steve Dunn doubled and 
Strassenburg homered to win the game 
13-11. 

* * * 

Oberlin’s spring teams had a com- 

bined record of 14-34-2, with only the 


baseball team finishing over .500. The 
final total for the year was 67-97-6 for 
a percentage of .390, the first time in 
five years that there has been improve- 
ment. (1970-71 teams had a .361 per- 
centage) 


NACDA Honors Butler 

Lysle K. Butler, ’25, emeritus professor 
of physical education and chairman of 
the department for 14 years, has been 
enshrined in the United Savings-Helms 
Hall of Fame by the National Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Directors of Athletics. 

The award, presented for “his out- 
standing contribution to intercollegiate 
athletics while at Oberlin,” was made at 
a presentation during the Awards Lun- 
cheon at the NACDA Convention June 
27 at Las Vagas, Nevada. 

Butler, besides serving as Oberlin’s 
football, basketball and tennis coach for 
many years, was responsible for arrang- 
ing, structuring and handling the Ath- 
letic Directors’ Working Conference in 
1959, the first national conference ever 
attempted for college and university 
athletic directors. From this working 
conference came a strong request that a 
national association be formed. 

When the NACDA was formed he 
was elected secretary, and after serving 
as acting executive director for a year, 
he was continued as secretary of the 
organization for four years. 

Butler won seven letters in three 
sports as an undergraduate. In 1924 he 
was captain of the undefeated football 
team, and the basketball team. He was 
selected that year to play in the first 
East-West All-Star football game and 
he was named to the All-Ohio team. 


Co-Captain Dunn: Safe at home 
against Heidelberg. 
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GAMES FOR THE SUPER-INTELLI- 
GENT by James F. Fixx, ’57. Doubleday. 
$4.95. MENSA is a national organization 
which recruits its membership from the 
most intelligent 2 percent of the popula- 
tion, those with I.Q.’s over 140. This book 
offers insights into the pleasures, problems 
and “techniques” of the more intelligent, 
as well as dozens of mental mindbenders 
which have long fascinated and enter- 
tained high I.Q.-ers. Solutions to puz- 
zles are given at the book’s end for those 
whose quotients may fall below prescribed 
limits. The author, himself a Mensa mem- 
ber, also includes a separate group of 
puzzles modeled on the Mensa test. Draw- 
ings are by the author’s wife (Mary Dur- 
ling, °57). 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF RE- 
TARDED CHILDREN: AN EXPLORA- 
TORY STUDY by Frances Kaplan Gross- 
man, 61. Syracuse University Press. $9.50. 
Focusing not on the retarded child but 
rather on brothers and sisters of such 
children, the author explores how they are 
affected by having a retarded child in the 
family. The research includes work with 
an 11-year-old girl, with two teenage 
groups, and a formal five-year study of 
four groups of college students, all with 
retarded siblings. Included are excerpts 
from interviews with the students and four 
appendixes which contain 33 tables. 


ON STAGE: THE MAKING OF A 
BROADWAY PLAY by Susan Quinn 
Jacobs, 62. Knopf. From the first draft 
of a play called “Johnny No-Trump,” by 
actress Mary Mercier, to its opening night 
on Broadway, this book chronicles the 
birth and life of a theatrical production. 
Drawing on many interviews with the peo- 
ple involved, including writer, director, 
producer, actors and stage hands, the au- 
thor covers such behind-the-scenes prep- 
arations as finding an agent and producer, 
getting a director, working the lighting 
and last-minute changes. 
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RESCUING MAN’S ENVIRONMENT, 
edited and with an introduction by Robert 
cs Axtmann, 46. Princeton University 
Council on Environmental Studies. $3.50. 
This Is a volume of nine essays, revised 
and edited from evening lectures given at 
Princeton in the spring of 1971 in an effort 
to “foster a deeper appreciation and under- 
standing of the complex issues underlying 
environmental reform.” In his introduction 
Axtmann makes a strong, but considerate, 
attack On the view that “excessive objec- 
tivity is meaningless in ecology today.” 
He argues that near-term reform can be 
accomplished with technology already at 
hand, but not without the “perception and 
inputs of those who work in the vineyards 
of societal dynamics.” 

Axtmann notes that members of local 
conservation and population groups boy- 
cotted the lectures when it became appar- 
ent that they offered little support for the 
“shibboleths and conventional wisdom of 
the Crisis.” Citing the “emotional pin- 
nacle” of Earth Day 1970 as necessary be- 
cause “genuine reform is seldom possible 
unstimulated by widespread, enthusiastic, 
often wrongheaded public support,” he 
warns that reform will be neither cheap 
nor quick and that all of us will pay for it. 
He urges conservationists and others to 
“stimulate and then accommodate techni- 
cal leadership from applied social scien- 
tists.’ Axtmann is Mobil Foundation Pro- 
fessor of Chemical Engineering at Prince- 
ton and chairman of the Council on En- 
vironmental Studies. His own current re- 
search focuses on the environmental im- 
pacts of energy technologies and he is writ- 
ing a monograph on thermal pollution. 


FOSTER CARE OF CHILDREN by 
Helen-Mary Forbush Overstreet, 39, and 
Draza Kline. Columbia University Press. 
There are certain universal characteris- 
tics which appear when a child is taken 
from his or her natural family and placed 
in a foster home or in group care. Some- 
times these characteristics arouse strong 
reactions from the child, for good or bad. 
This book presents basic principles, pro- 
cesses and procedures inherent to the 
placement of children. The authors use 
the caseworker-to-child/parent/caretakers 
medium to convey essential concepts of 
nurture and treatment when placement is 
in the child’s best interest. The relation- 
ship between the child’s development and 
individual responses to environmental con- 
ditions is a major theme. 


OBOE REED MAKING, A MODERN 
METHOD by Elizabeth (Quarrier, 61) and 
Peter Hedrick, °59. Swift-Dorr. Various 
steps in the reed making process are set 
forth and the relationship is shown between 
finishing the reed and a modern playing 
concept. Photographs by Elizabeth Hed- 
rick are included. Both authors are oboists. 
They have performed together with the 
Lansing (Mich.) Symphony and in summer 
festivals at Salzburg, Austria, Norfolk, 
Conn., and Brevard, N. C. Both are mem- 
bers of the Ithaca (N. Y.) Baroque Ensem- 
ble. He is associate professor of music at 
Ithaca College and she has taught privately 
in the Ithaca area. 


ANARCHISM: OLD AND NEW by Ger- 
ald Runkle, ’48. Delacorte. $7.95. Never 
organized into a disciplined party or held 
to a rigid dogma, but always stressing the 
individual’s freedom, anarchism has taken 
diverse forms. Runkle traces the full range 
of anarchist thought from the 18th century 
to its impact upon contemporary ideol- 
ogies. Included are studies of Godwin, 
Proudhon, Tolstoy, Kropotkin, Bakunin, 
Sorel and Berkman. Sections include 
studies of contemporary anarchism and its 
similarities to traditional anarchistic 
thought, anarchism in America, and a 
statement of the author’s own position en- 
titled “Confessions of a Liberal.” Runkle 
is dean of the Humanities Division and 
professor of philosophy at Southern IIli- 
nois University. 


EXPLORATIONS IN SOCIAL GEOG- 
RAPHY by Patricia (Eells, ’45) and Her- 
bert G. Kariel. Addison-Wesley. $10.95. 
This text intended for use in introductory 
courses in social, cultural and human geog- 
raphy presents the subject matter of social 
geography within the framework of sci- 
entific inquiry. The authors use a prob- 
lem-solving approach in spatial analysis 
rather than descriptive and regional ap- 
proaches. New concepts are defined and 
illustrated in the context in which they are 
introduced. 


THE OTHER JESUS by Robert O. Ballou, 
*15. Doubleday. $6.95. This narrative is 
based on Apocryphal writings and brings 
together a number of legends about Jesus' 
with commentary by the author. Included 
is a description of Jesus’ birth by the He- 
brew midwife who attended Mary, a de- 
tailed account of the last supper, a record 
of Jesus’ trial before Pontius Pilate and of 
the descent into Hell. The book also tells 
about Christ’s parents and grandparents, 
and about the “lost years” of Jesus’ life— 
a story about his preaching and converting 
men along the Ganges River in India. The 
author is editor of “The Bible of the 
World” and “The Portable World Bible.” 
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LETTERS 


More Competitive 

Few will disagree with any observation that 
Oberlin College athletics have suffered 
from student-faculty disinterest and embar- 
rassing ridicule over the all-too-frequent 
losing seasons in most intercollegiate 
sports. When losses become monotonously 
predictable, apathy and boredom among 
students, fans, and even participants comes 
as no great surprise. 

If becoming more competitive means 
that Oberlin intends more aggressively to 
seek competent student athletes; if it 
means the school will endorse and support 
a “win” psychology; if it means that fac- 
ulty and administration will become “in- 
volved” with student athletic programs as 
fervently as they participate in political 
rallys, EdCom, and anti-war demonstra- 
tions, then there is little doubt that this 
policy will receive enthusiastic praise and 
support from alumni. 

However, press releases and statements 
by the newly-appointed athletic director, 
Jack Scott, to members of the athletic staff 
suggest a dramatically different intent in 
his policy to become “more competitive.” 
Does Mr. Scott plan, in any way, to com- 
promise entrance requirements to obtain 
athletes (students who would not otherwise 
be admitted to Oberlin)? Is he implying 
direct or indirect preferential financial as- 
sistance for athletes? Does he have in 
mind an athletic staff of big name “draw- 
ing cards” resplendent with gold medals 
and proven ability to impress fifth graders 
with heroics of °68? Does he actually 
envision basking in news media limelight 
when little Oberlin knocks off Dartmouth 
or Brown? 

If these, or similar objectives, are what 
Mr. Scott has in mind, then may I say 
categorically as a concerned former Ober- 
lin athlete, that his interpretation of “more 
competitive’’ appears self-serving and 
wholly inconsistent with Oberlin’s primary 
purpose of achieving excellence as an 
academic institution. Stretching the re- 
quirements for admission or graduation of 
athletes would unavoidably mitigate the 
quality of education for all students. There 
are more than enough schools with major 
athletic programs to accommodate the 
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average student with an exceptional ath- 
letic skill. Furthermore, if such students 
have professional aspirations, their chances 
of recognition are infinitely greater in the 
Big Ten. 

I sincerely hope that Oberlin will not 
sacrifice the policy of seeking and educat- 
ing the exceptional student. If that student 
is also an exceptional athlete—terrific. If 
that student is only an average athlete, per- 
haps Oberlin can give him/her something 
the Big Ten or the Ivy League can’t—a 
chance to play. 

Most certainly, we want to see Oberlin 
become “more competitive,” but this must 
not be accomplished at the expense of 
Oberlin’s history of academic excellence. 
I suggest that Mr. Scott not underestimate 
the competitiveness of former Oberlin 
athletes. 

Best wishes for winning seasons for each 
OWBerlin athlete. 

ROBERT W. MosEs, ’61 


Indianapolis. 


Inconceivable “Happenings” 

As a former member of the men’s physical 
education department with 40 years of 
service (including 15 as chairman and 
athletic director), I have seen many 
changes in administration and educational 
programs. However, some of the recent 
“happenings” in physical education are just 
plain inconceivable. Let me list a few: 

It is inconceivable that President Fuller 
and Dean Reich could vigorously propose 
a chairman of physical education who has 
had no real experience in teaching physical 
education and whose college program 
(undergraduate and graduate) was in 
sociology. 

It is inconceivable that the administra- 
tion and College of Arts and Sciences 
faculty council gave the chairman-elect the 
privilege of bringing a new staff member 
without any opportunity for staff con- 
sideration. 

It is inconceivable that the chairman- 
elect spent a number of weeks on the cam- 
pus months before his appointment was to 
begin—during which time he criticized and 
threatened present staff members, gave out 
press releases, called staff meetings, met 
with students, announced “new directions 
in athletics,” and submitted a memo to the 
dean recommending that two men not be 
reappointed next year when he had not had 
any opportunity to evaluate their work. 

It is inconceivable that the dean and the 
faculty council would accept such a memo 
when the chairman-elect had no official 
connection and would not have any for 
months. 

It is inconceivable that the chairman- 
elect should promise the women physical 


education staff members that his next ap- 
pointment to the staff would be a woman— 
and then appoint Tommie Smith to the 
only vacancy available. 

It is inconceivable that the chairman- 
elect, with no experience or graduate work 
in physical education, would announce new 
directions for physical education without 
consulting any of the present staff when 
they have had many years of teaching ex- 
perience as well as numerous graduate 
degrees (6 in Ph.D.’s). 

It is inconceivable that President Fuller 
and Dean Reich permitted the chairman- 
elect to announce “new directions” without 
any opportunity for the faculty, trustees, 
students, athletic committee, alumni or 
staff to evaluate proposals. 

To the writer: it appears that the primary 
new direction of the new chairman is to 
get rid of the present staff. 

LysLe K. BUTLER, ’25 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Impressed 
We seem to have a new athletic director 
who can really write English. I do not 
denigrate Messrs. Savage, Butler or Julian 
Smith and Drs. Leonard and Nichols, but 
I have met many A.D.’s who cannot even 
speak our language excepting in invective. 
What with Prof. Jim Powell's talk to our 
reunion class at Commencement and Mr. 
Blodgett’s highly interesting, charmingly 
written article on Oberlin’s history, I am 
impressed more than ever with the College. 
HARLAN P. PARKER, 717 


Hudson, Ohio 


Incurably Hooked 

Thank you for a most interesting and 
therapeutic May-June issue. I think I see 
signs that Oberlin is finding its soul again. 
This has had the effect of lifting me out of 
the deep “Oberlin depression” suffered 
ever since reading in the public press, 
without any warning, that the Graduate 
School of Theology had been closed by 
the trustees. 

As one who gloried in the sounds of 
Oberlin’s musical life—including most of 
those heard in Fairchild Chapel (except 
some of those I made there!)— I was de- 
lighted to learn that Collegium Musicum 
is making Fairchild echo to the sounds of 
forgotten music. Incidentally, I still re- 
member attending—as a first year theolog 
—AMr. Lillich’s recital dedicating the Fair- 
child Chapel organ. It was the first time 
I had heard “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.” 
I was also happy to read news of concern 
on the campus for an often-overlooked 
minority: the physically deaf. Mr. Blodgett’s 
charming dinner talk on Oberlin history 
made me aware again how incurably 
hooked I am on Oberlin. 

I enclose, therefore, my first check to 
the Oberlin Annual Fund since the end of 
the GST. It is a small expression of faith 
in Oberlin’s future and of gratitude for 
still being included in the family—even 
though now officially part of Vanderbilt's. 

Incidentally, I was very happy to see 
Jack Scott in person June 14 on the Today 
show. 

SAMUEL A. SNYDER JR., ’34t 
Templeville, Md. 
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Note of Thanks 


We're back in humid Virginia, but the 
pleasures of our 25th reunion in not-quite- 
so-humid Oberlin are still very much alive 
with us, so we think a note of thanks is in 
order to all the people who helped these 
two graying alumni enjoy and profit from 
their experiences on Commencement 
Weekend. 

We will not gush on; but we liked every- 
thing from Jack Purves’ friendly greeting 
on Friday night through all the arrange- 
ments (including the beds in Barrows!) to 
the articulate and good humored sopho- 
mores who spoke to our class dinner on 
Saturday evening. We're very glad we 
came, and are looking forward to our 50th, 
at the very least. 

BILL AND RACHEL PARMENTER, °47 
Falls Church, Va. 


Intellectual Fraudulence 


I was happy to read the article by Clyde 
Holbrook in the May/June issue and to 
see by the letter from Joseph C. Swaim 
that I was not the only alumnus to offer 
some criticism of the EdCom proposal to 
eliminate all institutional requirements at 
Oberlin. From the report on alumni re- 
sponse to the EdCom which appeared in 
the March/April issue, I had assumed that 
I was almost the only one who had any 
objections. 

My original letter commenting on these 
proposals was almost entirely dedicated to 
exposing the intellectual fraudulence of 
the suppositions on which the EdCom 
based its recommendations. I remarked 
on how strange it was that the EdCom 
should have adopted wholeheartedly, with- 
out any critical examination, the latest fad 
among some students. The presuppositions 
of this fad are (1) that no student should 
ever have to study anything he doesn’t 
previously think he is interested in, and 
(2) that there is no definable content to a 
liberal education. As Mr. Swaim said, not 
a shred of proof was ever offered to sup- 
port these notions. 

It is sad to see this lack of the critical 
thought for which Oberlin has been justly 
famous in the past. It is equally depressing 
to see the president and others blithely 
assuming that by going along with this 
fad they are being progressive. I contend 
that they are ignorant of history, especially 
of the history of American college educa- 
tion. The free elective system was tried 
before and failed miserably. Do we have 
to subject a new generation of students 
to the same thing all over again? 

I wonder how many other alumni share 
the doubts that Mr. Swaim and I have? 

PauL M. LLoyp, ’52 
Secane, Pa. 
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Right On? Right Out! 


sak doctoral student in history at the 

tsity of California, I am currently 
engaged im research regarding a Califor- 
nian labor leader and utopian thinker of 
the late-19th century, Burnette Grigor Has- 
kell. As coincidence would have it, Has- 
kell studied at Oberlin briefly, from Sep- 
tember 1874 until early 1875. While 
rummaging through his papers recently I 
came across some information pertaining 
to his short Oberlin career—especially its 
last moments—and thought of sharing the 
anecdote with fellow alumni. 

Though a gifted storyteller and well- 
read socialist, Haskell was not a success- 
ful student. He had dropped out of two 
high schools before entering Oberlin and 
would subsequently add another two uni- 
versities (Illinois and Berkeley) to his string 
of failures. Although he found classes 
boring and_ professors stuffy, what ap- 
peared to really gall Haskell were the 
large number of conservative rules regard- 
ing student behavior. Such rules barred 
men from speaking with women on city 
streets, forbade dancing, and frowned on 
excessive entertainment. Finding the town 
life slow, Haskell and another ill-fated 
friend concocted a scheme to enliven Ober- 
lin. Traveling to Cleveland, Haskell hired 
two “end men” and ten prostitutes to ac- 
company him back to Oberlin. There they 
spent several days advertising an impend- 
ing “Moral Lecture on Palestine” by a 
visiting scholar. On the appointed day, a 
large audience, including much of the 
faculty, crowded into a hall to hear this 
lecture. Haskell then introduced the “pro- 
fessor,” actually one of the pimps, who 
proceeded to reel off filthy jokes to the 
aghast audience. Within 24 hours Haskell 
and his cohort had been expelled, and 
Burnette was on a train back to San Fran- 
cisco. 

This is only one version of the story— 
the most colorful. I offer it for publica- 
tion because I hope that, when and if 
anyone ever chooses to chronicle the his- 
tory of student protest at Oberlin, this 
early assault on establishment mores will 
not be overlooked. 

JOHN A. LAWRENCE, ’70 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Though this is at least the second 
version of the late Mr. Haskell’s as- 
sault on Oberlin’s rules to have been 
reported in recent years, old records 
of the Academy, the College and the 
Conservatory do not list him as hav- 
ing been a student. Expulsion during 
the first semester could very well 
have been the reason there is no rec- 
ord.—Ed. 


LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY 


Emeritus Faculty 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM KAUFMANN, pro- 
fessor emeritus of German, May 21 at Allen 
Memorial Hospital, Oberlin, after a short 
illness. 

Prof. Kaufmann came to Oberlin in 1935 
as professor of German. From 1942 until 
his retirement in 1956, he was Hull professor 
of German. He was an authority in the ad- 
vanced areas of the German classical period 
and the comparative literature of Germany, 
Russia and Scandinavia. Throughout his 
career, however, he maintained special in- 
terest in teaching elementary German. 

He was born in Cologne, Germany, Jan. 23, 
1891, and studied at the universities of Bonn 
and Freiburg. He came to the U. S. in 1923 
and received his Ph.D. at Chicago in 1926. 
He became a JU. S. citizen in 1940. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty, Prof. 
Kaufmann was studienreferendar at the 
Oberrealschule in Cologne, assistant in psy- 
chology at the Pathological Clinics in Bonn, 
studienassessor at the Gymnasium in Rhein- 
bach, instructor at Elmhurst (Ill.) Academy, 
professor at Elmhurst College, associate pro- 
fessor at Smith College, and teacher at 
Hunter College summer school. He taught 
at Middlebury College Summer School of 
German from 1931 through 1941. 

After 1956 Prof. Kaufmann taught at Grin- 
nell College for two years and at the uni- 
versities of Illinois and Colorado for a year 
each and he taught both German and ex- 
istential philosophy at Hofstra College for 
two years. In 1960 he was awarded the Cross 
of Merit, First Class, by the German Fed- 
eral Republic for his contributions in 
language pedagogy and his publications on 
German literature. 

One of Prof. Kaufmann’s projects at Ober- 
lin was an attempt to integrate the exper- 
iences of the students studying German 
with their other courses, especially in the 
fields of art, music and drama. His ad- 
vanced German classes annually presented 
a Christmas service consisting mainly of the 
singing of German carols. 

Prof. Kaufmann was a member of the 
Modern Language Association of America 
and wrote the following books and articles: 
German Dramatists of the 19th Century 
(1940), Schiller, A Poet of Philosophical 
Idealism (1942—in collaboration with Peter 
Hagbolt), A Modern German Grammer 
(1927), Inductive Readings in German I 
(1927), Deutch fur Anfanger (1930, 1942), 
Lesebuch fur Anfanger (1931), A _ Brief 
Course in German (1937), and Basic German 
Reader (1943). He was the editor of K. H. 
Waggerl, Brot, 1935; Muller-Partenkirchen, 
So ist das Laben, 1935. He contributed ar- 
ticles to the German Quarterly, Germanic 
Review and other literary publications. 

At a Senior Assembly on May 17, 1956, 
Prof. Kaufmann urged students to preserve 
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their individual “intellectual and moral in- 
tegrity” in a world where “the most fun- 
damental and decisive choice is between 
self-assertion of the individual and the 
preservation of human dignity on the one 
hand and collectivization, be it in the form 
of dictatorships or in the concealed form of 
technical and economic superorganization, 
on the other hand.” 

“The process of collectivization, which we 
ordinarily attribute to the communistic 
ideology, is basically the effect of acceler- 
ated industrialization, intensified of course 
by the military apparatus which is being 
built up in this era of competition and mu- 
tual distrust,” he said. 

Prof. Kaufmann leaves his wife, the for- 
mer Johanna Oberhausen, whom he married 
in 1922, a daughter, Mrs. Johanna Revers of 
Oberlin, two grandchildren and a sister, 
Mrs. Christel Muller in Germany. 


Faculty Widow 


MRS. ROBERT S. FLETCHER (Mary Eliza- 
beth Abbey), April 29 in Oberlin. She was 
born Oct. 27, 1899, in Forestville, N. Y. Her 
husband, ’20, was a member of the history 
department from 1927 until his death in 
1959. She leaves a son, Daniel, ’52, professor 
of economics at Denison University, and 
two grandchildren. 


1900 


MRS. H. BERT UNDERHILL (Florence 
Young), May 12 at Springfield, Vt. She was 
born in Bellows Falls, Vt., Oct. 22, 1875, and 
attended the College of Arts and Sciences 
1896-97. Prior to her marriage in 1903, she 
taught mathematics in the Bellows Falls 
High School for three years and, because of 
ill health, taught third grade for three years. 
She wrote the alumni office in 1960 that she 
had never lost her love for Oberlin and in- 
terest in it. She leaves a son, Edward A., 
photographer in Bellows Falls. 


1904 


MRS. CHARLES S. BALLARD (Mary King 
Mellon), April 20 at Mt. Kisco, N. Y., where 
she had lived with her daughter, Mrs. Ruth 
Strickland, since 1959. She was born in 
Springdale, Pa., Jan. 17, 1886, and attended 
the Conservatory for two years. She was 
graduated from Washington (Pa.) Seminary 
in 1906 and was married to Lincoln I. Neff 
Jr. in 1908. She taught for a number of 
years at the University of Michigan. 

Her second husband, Dr. Carl R. Voight, 
died in 1919 at Ann Arbor. Dr. Ballard died 
in Detroit in 1958. In addition to her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ballard leaves a stepson, Wade 
Ballard, five grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. She was a daughter of the 
late Angie E. Robertson, ’78 (Mrs. Thomas 
D. Mellon). 


ERNEST BARRETT CHAMBERLAIN, June 
21 at his home in St. Francis Village, Crow- 
ley, Texas, following a brief illness. He had 
been alumni president of his class since 
1954. 

Mr. Chamberlain was born in Oberlin, Jan. 
22, 1883. He was the third of six children 
born to William Benton Chamberlain, 1875, 
and Emily Peck Chamberlain, 1869. His 
grandparents also attended Oberlin as did 
three brothers and a sister. One brother 
died in infancy. Mr. Chamberlain’s father 
taught singing in the Conservatory and elo- 
cution and rhetoric in the College and the 
Seminary from 1874 (as an undergraduate) 
until 1894 and he was co-founder and direc- 
tor of the Men’s Glee Club in 1880. 

After teaching English and Greek at Chil- 
licothe (Ohio) High School in 1904-05, Mr. 
Chamberlain returned to Oberlin where he 
received his A.M. in 1906 and taught at the 
Academy in 1906-07. He then studied at 
Union Theological Seminary and at Oberlin 
and received his B.D. from Oberlin in 1910. 
He studied at the Conservatory for two 
years, taught history of music at Knox Col- 
lege and at the University of Wisconsin 
while doing additional study there, was di- 
rector of mass singing for the YMCA in 
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France and in Virginia during and after 
WWI, and taught history at McBurney 
School in New York City. 

In 1923 he became a director of publicity, 
public relations and fund-raising programs 
for schools, colleges and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. He was a member of the staff 
of Tamblyn and Brown during Oberlin’s 
first capital gifts campaign in 1923. He 
served as school consultant, editor and/or 
writer for many institutions. In 1938-40 he 
was director of religious education and also 
had charge of fund-raising for Culver Mili- 
tary Academy. Mr. Chamberlain also was 
the author of ‘Our Independent Schools” 
(1944), editor of ‘“Philanthropy’s Role in 
Civilization” by Arnaud C. Marts, ’10, and 
“The Memoirs of Will H. Hays” (1955). Asa 
staff writer for Marts & Lundy Inc., he 
wrote the campaign brochure for the Sci- 
ence and Conservatory Building Campaign 
in 1960. 

In 1959 Mr. Chamberlain and his wife, the 
former Katherine Butler Kane whom he 
married in 1935, moved to Oberlin where 
they lived for ten years before going to 
Texas. During this time he continued writ- 
ing for Marts & Lundy but he also took a 
keen interest in the College and the town 
and produced two books, “The Churchills of 
Oberlin” and ‘‘The Music of Oberlin and 
Some Who Made It,’”’ which were published 
by the Oberlin Historical and Improvement 
Organization in which he was very active. 

He and Mrs. Chamberlain attended many 
College and alumni functions and he was 
especially interested in the work of the 
Teachers Performance Institute at the Con- 
servatory. He volunteered to lead singing 
at Homecomings. At the Half Century Club 
Dinner in 1969 he organized a quartet in 
which he and three other Oberlinians, in- 
cluding a student, “spanned 70 years” of 
singing at Oberlin. 

Mr. Chamberlain leaves his wife, son 
Thomas of Ft. Worth, four grandchildren, 
eight great-grandchildren, and his sister, 
Mary Elizabeth (Mrs. Verdi V. Waite) of 
Dallas. Gladys Taber, ’13, whom he married 
in 1912, now is Gladys Gibbs. 
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CAMILLE FIRESTONE, March 22 at Twin 
City Hospital in Dennison, Ohio, following 
an illness of one year. She had resided at 
Sunny Slope Retirement Home in Bowers- 
ton, Ohio, for the past several years. 

Miss Firestone taught piano and string in- 
struments at Anderson High School in Lis- 
bon, Ohio, and also gave private lessons. 
Prior to that she traveled with the Cleveland 
Ladies Orchestra, taught violin at Hamilton 
College (Lexington, Ky.) and also taught in 
New York and Cleveland. In the 1920’s she 
played for radio listeners in Cleveland and 
Los Angeles. She was a violinist with the 
Youngstown, Ohio, Symphony Orchestra for 
a number of years. 

She was born in Lisbon, Nov. 20, 1885, and 
attended the Conservatory for two years. 
She graduated from Cincinnati University. 


ALICE HARLOW, March 14 at the home of 
her nephew, Harlow B. Rowell, M.D., in 
Wallingford, Pa. She was born Feb. 18, 1884, 
near Pittsburgh, Pa. After graduating from 
Oberlin, she attended Johns Hopkins School 
of Nursing and, on completion of that work, 
entered public health nursing in Philadel- 
phia. For several years she was director of 
the West Philadelphia Visiting Nurses So- 
ciety. She retired in 1950, but continued to 
live in the Philadelphia area. She leaves 
seven nephews and two nieces for all of 
whom she provided a strong family tie. 


MRS. NIEL NISSEN (Edna J. Vannatta), 
Dec. 13, 1971, in Maryland Heights, Mo., 
where she had been confined to a nursing 
home since April 1970. She was born in 
Chicago, May 11, 1884, and studied at the 
Conservatory for three years before her 
marriage to the Rev. Mr. Nissen, ’04, in 1907. 
He died in 1968, after retiring from the min- 
istry in 1935. The Nissens had resided in 
Manchester, Mo., since 1954. 

Mrs. Nissen had additional training in 
piano, organ, and theory following her mar- 
riage and she was organist for the Congre- 
gational Church in Webster Groves, Mo., for 
nearly 20 years. She taught piano pupils 
until about three years ago. 

She leaves sons Edwin and Irvin and 
daughter Mrs. Dorothy Hydal. 


1909 


MRS. CHARLES E. KNAPP (Pearl Adelle 
Baldwin), Feb. 13 at the Eldercare Center, 
Chardon, Ohio. She had been in failing 
health. She was born Nov. 14, 1887, in Mont- 
ville, Ohio, and taught in the former Ches- 
terland and Chardon school systems from 
1915 to 1929. She also taught private music 
and was organist at Pilgrim Christian 
Church in Chardon. 

She was married to Atty. Lachlan Lloyd 
Bickle of Chardon in 1911 and he was 
drowned in 1914. She was married to Mr. 
Knapp in 1930 and after his retirement in 
1953, they had lived at Edgewater, Fla., in 
the winter and Chardon in the summer. 

Mrs. Knapp leaves her husband, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Robert Thrasher (Flora May 
Bickle, ’35), four stepdaughters, three step- 
sons, 21 grandchildren and 35 great-grand- 
children. A son, Henry Burgess Bickle, 
died in 1912, 


MRS. RALPH M. OSTRANDER (Charlotte 
B. Crary), March 31 in Painesville, Ohio, 
following a long illness. She was born in 
Willoughby, Ohio, April 12, 1886, and taught 
high school in Ely, Minn., prior to her mar- 
riage in 1911. Her husband, a Painesville 
attorney and Lake County prosecutor, at- 
tended Oberlin 1906-08. He died in 1947. 
Mrs. Ostrander leaves sons George, with 
whom she made her home, and Edward, 
daughter Mrs. Steven (Nancy) Penton, 
eight grandchildren, seven great-grand- 
children and a sister, Mrs. Morley (Marion) 
Barber. A daughter, Mrs. Jean Cordray, is 
deceased. 


1910 


HARRY LYMAN GEBHARDT, April 5 in 
Erie, Pa. He was born in Erie, May 29, 1888, 
and left Oberlin after his sophomore year 
to become instrumental in founding the G. 
J. Gebhardt United Oil Manufacturing Co. 
which furnished lubricants and motor fuels 
to meet rapidly increasing demands. His 
family previously had been in the coal busi- 
ness in Erie. 

He was president of the oil firm, and 
later, until the time of his death, of United 
Erie Inc. His study of chemistry at Oberlin 
enabled him to understand the growing de- 
mands for petroleum products to meet the 
needs of power plants, laboratories and 
marine engines as well as for automobiles. 
As early as 1923 he was a leader in convinc- 
ing the public that good roads were as vital 
to the growth of cities as lubrication was to 
the operation of motor cars. 

An outstanding photographer, he was an 
associate member of the Photographic Soci- 
ety of America. 

Mr. Gebhardt leaves his wife, Marion G., 
brothers Neil H. and Frank C., sister Erma 
R., and several nieces and nephews. He was 
preceded in death by a brother, Clyde, and 
sister, Mrs. Florence Ormsbee. 
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PAUL DRENNAN MILLER, April 10 at Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., following a stroke. He was born 
Oct. 16, 1887, in Steelton, Pa., majored in 
history at Oberlin, and taught mechanical 
drawing in the high school at Steelton from 
1911-23 after a year as teacher in Northville, 
Mich. From 1923 to 1955 he taught in the 
Philadelphia School System, serving 25 
years as principal of Rush School and Simon 
Muhr School. He was in the field artillery 
in WWI and received his A.M. in education 
from the Univ. of Pennsylvania in 1926. 

In retirement, Mr. Miller gave 4,000 hours’ 
volunteer service at the Germantown (Pa.) 
Hospital. He leaves his wife, the former 
Ella Yost whom he married in 1919, son Paul 
Jr., daughters Margaret (Mrs. James Vin- 
cannon Jr.) and Jean (Mrs. Art Wall Jr.) 
and brother Arthur P. 
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ELIZABETH STEWART MAGEE, May 14 in 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. In her service as 
general secretary of the National Consumers 
League from 1943 to 1958 and as executive 
secretary of the Consumers League of Ohio 
from 1925 to 1965 she gained a national 
reputation as “lobbyist for the needy and 
underprivileged.” 

The underdog was her main concern, 
whether she found this unfortunate creature 
in a North Carolina mill town, on an Ohio 
farmland or a Michigan industrial jungle. 
Over the years she badgered state legislators 
and Washington senators with tireless en- 
ergy. Although she was no lawyer, she 
could quote verbatim sections of law and 
was often called upon by lawyers to inter- 
pret labor laws. 

Miss Magee was born in Des Moines, June 
29, 1899, where her father was state sec- 
retary for the YMCA. After graduation 
from Oberlin she taught school in Altoona 
for two years but soon took an interest in 
economic and industrial problems. After 
WWI she went to Detroit and organized an 
industrial department of the YWCA to pro- 
vide recreation and help to working girls. 

After receiving an A.M. in economics at 
Columbia in 1925, she became executive sec- 
retary of the Ohio Consumers League which 
had been founded in 1900 to secure fair and 
sanitary conditions in the muslin underwear 
field. During her 40 years of Consumers 
League leadership some of her accomplish- 
ments were a minimum wage law for wom- 
en, unemployment compensation legislation, 
an eight-hour law for women, FEPC legis- 
lation and an educational program for chil- 
dren of migrant workers. 

She was secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for a Fair Minimum Wage from 1945 
to 1947 and was a member of President 
Truman’s Commission to Study the Health 
Needs of the Nation. 

She served at one time as a member of 
the Oberlin Alumni Board. 


MRS. J. HOMER SHERMAN (Lucy Jane 
McGormley), June 1 in El Paso, Tex. She 
Was born in Fremont, Ohio, Nov. 16, 1889, 
and was married to Creighton Thompson 
in 1912. She was married in 1927 to Mr. 
Sherman, a Fremont banker. He died in 
1961. She leaves a stepdaughter, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Caskey (Mary Sherman, ’46), stepsons 
John M. and Philip T., five grandchildren 
and six great-grandchildren. A daughter, 
Mary, and stepson, Richard B., are deceased. 


HAROLD PHELPS WOODCOCK, May 5 at 
New Milford, Conn. He was a retired copy- 
writer for Prentice Hall and had lived in 
Sherman, Conn., for the past 16 years. Mr. 
Woodcock was born in New Jersey Sept. 10, 
1883, and studied at the Conservatory in 
1907-08. He leaves his wife, the former 
Alba Villator, a son, two daughters, a step- 
daughter, 10 grandchildren and 12 great 
grandchildren. 


FULY/AUGUST 1972 


W. NORTON WOODS, May 19 in Toledo. He 
was one of Ohio’s first producers of hybrid 
corn, long a major figure in Lucas County 
educational circles, and nationally known as 
an agriculturist and seedsman. 

Mr. Woods was president of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation for 10 years and a mem- 
ber of its board for 15. He Was a charter 
member of the Penta County Vocational 
High School and Owens Technical College 
and remained as a director until illness 
caused his retirement. 

He was born in Ann Arbor, Mich, July 
28, 1889. 

Mr. Woods leaves his wife (Lucile Stan- 
ley, '13) whom he married in 1913, son 
William and three daughters. 
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MRS. GUSTAVUS ELMER EMANUEL 
LINDQUIST (Ethel May Geer), May 5 in 
Baltimore. She was born in Grundy Center, 
Iowa, Nov. 12, 1886, and was married in 1915. 
Her husband, ’12t, was a missionary to North 
American Indians. He is deceased. Her 
father was one of the first real estate de- 
velopers of Palm Beach, Fla. She leaves 
son Elmer and daughters Clara, ’37 (Mrs. 
Eugene D. Klug), and Helen, ’43 (Mrs. Os- 
car Bonny). A son, Harvey, died in 1926. 


ALBERTA VICTORIA NEWTON, March 1 
in Glendale, Calif. She was born Dec. 15, 
1886, in Ontario, Canada, and attended Ob- 
erlin until her family moved to California 
in 1910. She received her A.B. from Pomona 
in 1912 and was YWCA secretary in Los An- 
geles until her mother’s illness and death 
in 1913 forced her to become her family’s 
homemaker. From 1932 to her retirement 
in 1956 she was an underwriter for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and a 
broker for the New England Life Insurance 
Co. She was a director of the Los Angeles 
YWCA and past president of the Oberlin 
Women’s Club of Southern California. She 
leaves a sister, Mrs. Evelyn LeBaron, in 
Los Angeles. 


MRS. EDGAR J. TYLER (Frances Fuller), 
May 17. A resident of Cleveland and its 
suburbs all her life, she had lived with her 
daughter Jean (Mrs. George Hutchinson) 
in Northbrook, Ill., for the past seven years. 
She became a Bahai in 1966. Her husband 
died 23 years ago. In addition to Mrs. Hut- 
chinson, she leaves a daughter, Virginia 
Brown, seven grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 


1914 


MRS. GUY HENRY HALL (Lucile B. Charl- 
ton), April 17 at Indianola, Iowa, where she 
had been in a nursing home since the death 
of her husband nine years ago. She was 
born July 6. 1892, in Rolfe, Iowa, and was 
married in 1917. Her husband was an at- 
torney and they lived in Dallas Center, 
Iowa, where Mr. Hall was also vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of Dallas Center. Prior to 
her marriage she taught English in Eagle 
Grove (Iowa) High School and was prin- 
cipal from 1915-1917. Mrs. Hall leaves a 
daughter, Mary Frances (Mrs. Raymond 
Nelson), and a son, Laurens. 


MRS. DONALD S. KNOWLTON, (Bernice 
Bettman), June 6 in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
She was born in Fulton, Ky., Nov. 21, 1892, 
and was married in 1916. Her husband, who 
survives, is a retired partner of the public 
relations firm, Hill & Knowlton, which he 
founded. Mrs. Knowlton was president of 
the Western Reserve Herb Society, 1956-58, 
the Council on World Affairs and various 
civic organizations. She was a volunteer in 
physical therapv at the Crile Veterans Hos- 
pital during WWII. She freauently was a 
speaker on Latin-American affairs. In ad- 
dition to her husband, she leaves a daugh- 


ter Patricia Stange. 


MRS. DANIEL D. PARMELEE (Clarice S. 
Paul), May 19 at her home in Wooster, Ohio, 
following an extended illness. Both she and 
her husband, ’14, were on the College of 
Wooster faculty from 1924 until 1960, she 
teaching piano and he violin. They cele- 
brated their Golden Wedding in 1969. 

Mrs. Parmelee was born in Whiting, Ind., 
April 26, 1892, and took her first piano 
lessons in Cleveland from Karl Mertz, the 
first director of Wooster’s conservatory. 
Prior to joining the Wooster music depart- 
ment, the Parmelees established music 
studios in Lakewood, Ohio, and they studied 
at the Fountainbleau. Mrs. Parmelee studied 
with Isidore Phillipe and Andre Bloch. In 
1926 she studied piano at Lake Chautauqua 
under Ernest Hutcheson who later described 
her as one of the most stimulating pupils 
he ever taught. 

In 1956 the College of Wooster and the 
community honored the Parmelees on the 
40th anniversary of the founding of the 
Wooster Symphony which the Parmelees 
directed for many years. In retirement, 
Mrs. Parmelee gave private lessons at her 
home until her illness. 

She leaves her husband, a son, Dan Paul 
Parmelee, and two granddaughters. 


MRS. GUY M. WELLS (Berlynn Kramer), 
very suddenly April 21 at Woodstock, N. Y. 
She was born Oct. 14, 1891, in Massillon, 
Ohio, and taught German and English at 
Fisk University prior to her marriage in 
1916. Her husband, a journalist and teacher, 
died in 1938. 

Mrs. Wells taught at Essex Fells School 
(N. J.) from 1930 to 1936 and was principal 
at Rutgers Elementary School, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., from then until 1953 when she 
became librarian at the Woodstock Library. 
She retired in 1968 and had since traveled 
extensively. She recently returned from a 
cruise around South America. 

She leaves daughter Barbara J., ’40, sons 
John, °48, and James, and four grandchil- 
dren, including Mrs. John H. Corrie (Re- 
becca Wells, ’67, A.M. ’70). 


1916 


MRS. WILLIAM H. KROEGER (Martha 
Lamphere), March 27 at the Elms nursing 
home in Hudson, Ohio, after a long illness. 
She was 77. Mrs. Kroeger had lived in 
Hudson 22 years, moving there from Akron. 
Her husband, now deceased, was the founder 
of the South Akron Savings Association. She 
was previously married to Richard L. Par- 
dee. 

Mrs. Kroeger, who attended Oberlin in 
1912-13, wrote free lance magazine articles 
on aviation and at one time was a payroll 
master for an ammunitions firm in New 
York. She leaves her daughter, Virginia 
Pardee of Los Angeles. 


1917 


MRS. RAYMOND B. GAMBLE SR. (Ethel 
Ida Burrows), March 27 at Alexandria, Va., 
of cancer. She was born Nov. 24, 1891, at- 
tended the Conservatory in 1913-14, and was 
married in 1918. She and her husband lived 
in Cleveland for a time, then moved to 
Florida. In 1924 they settled in Greenville, 
Pa., where he worked in the Post Office. 
He retired in 1956. 

Mrs. Gamble received a diploma in 1949 
from the Chicago School of Nursing and had 
practical nursing experience in Greenville 
and in Alexandria for 20 years. She leaves 
sons Raymond and Howard and daughter 
Elizabeth (Mrs. H. J. Otto). 


1918 


MRS. PAUL FAVOR (Eleanor Thurston), 
May 27 at Westport Point, Mass. She and 
her husband were born in West Gloucester, 
Mass., and were married there in 1919. He 
was a YMCA secretary in Duluth, Minn., 
and in Quincy, Southbridge and New Bed- 
ford, Mass. He retired in 1956 and they built 
a home on an estuary of the Westport River, 
where she continued to live after his death 
in 1960. Mrs. Favor leaves a son, Thurston, 
and four grandchildren. 


49 


DONALD D. FORWARD, M.D., April 8, in 
Ashtabula (Ohio) General Hospital after an 
illness of seven weeks. He had served as a 
physician and surgeon in Ashtabula from 
1925 until his retirement in 1962. He was 
president of the General Hospital staff in 
1947-48, head of the department of obstetrics, 
1951-53, and medical adviser to the draft 
board from 1946 to 1957. 

Dr. Forward was born in Cleveland, Sept. 
18, 1895, received his A.B. from Oberlin in 
1919, graduated from Western Reserve Med- 
ical School in 1923 and did graduate study 
at the University of Glasgow, Scotland. 
During WWI, he left Oberlin in the second 
semester of his junior year and sailed for 
France March 26, 1917, to enlist in an am- 
bulance unit. He served at the front with 
the 2lst Division French Army until October 
and received the Croix de Guerre for brav- 
ery. In January 1918, he enlisted in the 
U. S. Field Artillery and was discharged as 
a 2nd lieutenant a year later. 

In 1940, he was the first Ashtabula doctor 
to enter the Army in WWII. He served 514 
years with the Ohio 37th division, rising to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. Dr. Forward 
served in the Pacific for 42 months and 
participated in campaigns from Fiji through 
Guadalcanal, New Georgia, Bougainville, 
and the Philippines. He received the bronze 
star for performing an operation on a 
Japanese soldier under fire. He himself was 
wounded in the Battle of Manila. 

From his retirement in 1962 until the 
death in 1971 of his wife, the former Con- 
stance Newcomb whom he married in 1934, 
Dr. Forward lived in Florida. He had since 
resided with his son, Dr. Theodore, ’53, in 
Niles, Ohio. Dr. Forward’s first wife (Jessie 
Raine, ’18) now is Mrs. Ursus Portmann. 


1920 


MRS. J. DAYTON SANDS (Zola Angeline 
Whitman), May 9 at Auburn (N. Y.) Mem- 
orial Hospital following a heart attack. 
She was born in Goffstown, N. H., Sept. 21, 
1899, and was married to Dr. Sands, ’22, in 
1923. They had been residents of Skanea- 
teles, N. Y., for 44 years. 

Mrs. Sands taught Latin in Winthrop, N. 
Y., and Warsaw, Ind., prior to her marriage 
and at Roosevelt Jr. High in Syracuse while 
her husband was studying there for his 
M.D. She also was principal at Chester, 
Mass., High School, and taught English at 
Goodyear-Burlingame School (a private 
school for girls) in Syracuse. 

She leaves her husband, sons Richard D., 
51, of Alfred, N. Y., and John of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; sisters Mrs. Fred Fox of Turners 
Falls, Mass., and Mrs. Leslie Brewster of 
Orange, Mass.; brother Paul Whitman of 
Orange, and three grandchildren. 


1921 


MRS. LLOYD W. BURNESON (Ruth G. 
Parsons), May 19 in Oberlin following a 
long illness. She was born in Toledo, Aug. 
21, 1895, and was married in 1922 after teach- 
ing one year at Prospect School in Oberlin. 
She and Mr. Burneson, ’20, lived in Ann 
Arbor until 1925 when they moved to Ober- 
lin. She leaves her husband, son Donald, 
49, sister Mrs. Fay Hedrick, brother Worth 
Parsons and two grandchildren. 


MRS. ALTON R. STEVENS (Rhea Huffman, 
k), May 27 in Bradenton, Fla., following a 
heart attack. Since the retirement of her 
husband, ’20, to whom she was married in 
1922, they had lived in Sun City Center, Fla. 


1922 


MRS. SYUNG WOON SOHN (Nodie Dora 
Kimhaikim), May 28 in Honolulu. She was 
born in Korea, Nov. 27, 1898. Prior to her 
marriage in 1935, she was superintendent of 
the Korean Christian Institute in Honolulu. 
Her husband, proprietor of a Honolulu ex- 
port firm, now is deceased. 

From 1935 to 1941, when her husband was 
proprietor of a shoe store, Mrs. Sohn was 
assistant manager of a furniture store. In 
1941 she became superintendent of the 
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Korean Old Men’s Home. She was central 
chairman of the Korean Women’s Relief 
Society and active in Girl Scout and Korean 
social and religious organizations. 

She received a citation from the U. S. 
government for her leadership in World 
War II bond drives and one from the Kor- 
ean government of Syngman Rhee for her 
Korean Independent Movement activities. 

Mrs. Sohn leaves stepson Abraham, ’42, 
daughter Winifred (Mrs. Ryoji Namba), 
stepdaughter Eva (Mrs. Joseph Gilmour) 
and nine grandchildren. 


RUTH WALK, March 2 at La Porte (Ind.) 
County Hospital following extensive burns 
at her gas stove on Jan. 1. She taught 
English and sociology in the LaPorte high 
school for 32 years prior to her retirement 
in 1959. 

Miss Walk was born April 5, 1893, in Cory- 
don, Ind., and illness in her family post- 
poned her high school] graduation until 1915, 
but she was valedictorian of her class. She 
attended Indiana State Teachers College in 
the summers of 1915 and 1916 and took a 
year off from her teaching duties to attend 
Oberlin in 1918-19. She received her A.B. 
at Indiana University in 1925 and her A.M. 
at Columbia in 1931. She did graduate work 
at Wisconsin, Berea, Chicago, Southern 
California and Harvard. 

Before going to La Porte High School in 
1927, she taught in rural schools in Indiana 
and at Berea College. After retirement, she 
was a substitute teacher for nine years. 

Miss Walk leaves sisters Anna (Mrs. 
Claude Davis) and Margaret (Mrs. Charles 
W. French), ’22, and three nephews. 


MRS. CHARLES G. WINSLOW (Mary L. 
Van Brunt), May 27 in Madison, Wis., after 
a long illness. She was born June 21, 1900, 
in Beatrice, Neb., and was married in 1923. 
As an undergraduate she was president of 
the Ladies Literary Society and chairman 
of the Honor Court. 

A resident of Madison since 1923, Mrs. 
Winslow was a member of the board of the 
YWCA for many years and was president in 
1956 and 1957. She was also a past board 
member of the Dane County Red Cross and 
was active in the Nakoma School PTA. She 
also was active in church, community wel- 
fare, Girl Scout, Cub Scout and Boy Scout 
activities. 

She leaves her husband, who attended 
Oberlin in 1916-17 and 1921-22, sons Charles 
Jr. and Maj. Robert, daughter Mary Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. Raymond McLain), brother Win- 
slow Van Brunt, and seven grandchildren. 


1923 


ARTHUR B. BABBITT JR., Jan. 20 in Mary 
Hitchcock Hospital, Hanover, N. H. He had 
moved to New Hampshire last August from 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. Babbitt was a cer- 
tified public accountant and well-known in 
New England for his paintings in oils, 
aquarelles and pastels. He sold many pic- 
tures and specialized in still lifes and water 
scenes. He leaves a sister, Ethel H., ’22. 


MRS. GEORGE W. CUSHMAN (Grace Eliz- 
abeth Newsom), April 23 in Whittington 
Hospital, London, England. She had retired 
in 1970 after more than 20 years on the 
faculty of the Peabody Institute of Music in 
Baltimore. 

Mrs. Cushman was born in Wellman, Iowa, 
April 21, 1899. After receiving her A.B., she 
studied at the New England Conservatory 
of Music and was graduated in 1928. Her 
husband, to whom she was married in 1932, 
died in 1950. 

In 1940, Mrs. Cushman established the 
Junior Conservatory of Music at St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. She moved it to Baltimore 
in 1950 when Dr. Reginald Stewart, then 
director of the Peabody Institute, invited 
her to join the Peabody faculty. In 1953, 
Mrs. Cushman re-established the Junior 
Conservatory as a summer school at Lyndon 
State College in Vermont. 

Mrs. Cushman leaves daughters Flora Day 
and Georgia Day Cushman, both in London, 
and brothers Hugh R., 715, and Earl, ’21. Her 
son, Robert Newsom Cushman, died in 1936. 
A brother, Francis, ’21, died in 1970. 


MRS. JOHN C. VARELMANN (Nell Bart- 
lett), k, April 23 of a heart attack in Cin- 
cinnati. She taught at Garfield Elementary 
School in Cincinnati for more than 20 years 
and retired three years ago. She leaves her 
husband, to whom she was married in 1926; 
son Bart of Manzanillo, Mexico, and sister 
Mrs. Louis R. Reeder (Faye Bartlett, ’15) of 
Columbus, Ohio. 


1924 


MRS. CARL A. BRINKMAN (Barbara Alice 
Bayless), April 10 at Lighthouse Point, Fla. 
She studied at the Conservatory 1920-21. She 
was married to Mr. Brinkman last August. 
She and her first husband, Lawrence E. 
Houk, lived in Dover and Mansfield, Ohio, 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., before moving to 
Pompano Beach, Fla., in 1959. 


GLADYS PAULINE KOCHMIT, May 27 at 
North Miami, Fla. She was born Jan, 13, 
1904. A Conservatory student at Oberlin, 
she received a diploma from the Wilcox 
College of Commerce in 1926. From then 
until her retirement in 1965, she taught in 
the business department at Lincoln High 
School, Cleveland, and was head of the 
department when she retired. While teach- 
ing, she continued her studies and she was 
awarded the A.B. in education (1937) and 
A.M. in supervision and administration 
(1942) at Western Reserve. She was vice 
president of the Cleveland Area Business 
Teachers Association. She leaves a brother, 
Franklin V., husband of Elsie Lukas, ’31. 


1925 


MARGARET YOCOM, May 29 at Community 
Nursing Home, Bowling Green, Ohio. She 
retired in 1970 from Bowling Green State 
University where she taught in the library 
science department and was head ,of the 
cataloging department of the university li- 
brary. She joined the university staff in 
1929 after working in the Oberlin College 
Library. 

Miss Yocom received her B.S. in L.S. from 
Western Reserve in 1929. She was born in 
Oberlin June 9, 1903. Her father was Joseph 
D. Yocom, ’98. She leaves a brother, Frank, 
’26; a niece, Mrs. David Atwater (Margaret 
Yocom, ’55), and a nephew, Robert Yocom, 
53. A brother, Theodore, ’31, is deceased. 
Nine cousins and seven relatives by mar- 
riage attended Oberlin. 


1926 


THEODORE T. ROBINSON, Feb. 25, sud- 
denly, in Chicago. His death closed an 
active, 30-year career of interest and service 
in the areas of civil liberties, labor, housing 
and employment. Since 1967 he had served 
the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) in its Model Cities pro- 
gram in many capacities including super- 
visor of field operations and finally as act- 
ing assistant regional administrator of HUD 
for the Midwest area. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Oberlin, Aug. 
14, 1904. His parents were William F. and 
Margaret Gayters Robinson. His mother 
attended the Academy in 1890-91. He ma- 
jored in political science, was a letterman 
in track, played on the football team and 
was president of the Liberal Club. 

After teaching political science and physi- 
cal education at Morehouse College for two 
years, he enrolled in law school, receiving 
the J.D. from Chicago in 1931. He married 
Leya Sorkin in 1930 and practiced law from 
1931 to 1940. From then until 1967 he was 
employed by the Illinois State Labor De- 
partment. He was licensed to practice be- 
fore the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Mr. Robinson was attorney for, and four 
times president of, the York Center Com- 
munity Cooperative, a 72-family community 
residential cooperative in DuPage County, 
Ill. He was a long-time resident of the com- 
munity and had been a member since 1947. 
He was a member of the Chicago Federation 
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of Labor and Industrial Union Council 
(AFL-CIO), the Northeast Illinois Planning 
Commission (which awarded him a citation 
of personal appreciation in 1968), the Jewish 
Labor Committee, the Metropolitan Housing 
and Planning Council, the board of the Illi- 
nois Chapter of the American Civil Liberties 


Union, and the American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employes 
Local 1006. 


He received HUD’s Distinguished Service 
Award in 1970, a 25-year service award from 
the state of Illinois as an employee in the 
Employment Security Program (1964), three 
citations for outstanding participation in 
Chicago and Illinois Crusades of Mercy, the 
Philip Murray Award from the Chicago In- 
dustrial Union Council (CIO) in 1953, and 
the 1956 award for “Champion Fighter for a 
Better Chicago.” 

Mr. Robinson leaves his wife who is as- 
sistant dean of girls at Willowbrook High 
School in Villa Park, Ill.; daughters Judith, 
a teacher in New York City, and Elizabeth, 
a graduate student at Syracuse, and brothers 
Frederick M., ’25, and Clarence W., ’29. His 
sister, Miss Fredonia, ’20k, died in 1961 and 
an Oberlin scholarship is named in her 
honor. She was hostess at the Oberlin Inn 
for many years. 


1928 


MRS. MYRON C. GOTTSCHALK (Margaret 
H. Fisher, kK), died Feb. 23 in Cleveland. 
She was born June 9, 1908. Prior to her 
marriage in 1934, she taught second grade in 
Berea, Ohio, and after her husband’s death 
in 1947, she taught in the Parma, Ohio, 
schools. She received her B.S. in education 
in 1954 and her M.A. in 1956 from Western 
Reserve. She leaves a son, Carl M. 


MRS. J. ERNEST HILL (Irene Ziegler), 
March 13 while vacationing in Bristol, Va. 
Born Dec. 16, 1907, at Smithville, Ohio, she 
was most recently superintendent of music 
for Jefferson County, Ala., public schools. 
Prior to her marriage in 1939 she was head 
of Berea (Ky.) College’s public school 
music department. She studied at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, University of Ken- 
tucky, Cleveland Institute of Music and 
L’Ecole Internationale (Geneva, Switzer- 
land). She received an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Akron in 1939. She was past Ala- 
bama state president of Alpha Delta Kappa, 
first regional vice president for the South- 
east region and founder and director of its 
international altruistic program. Mrs. Hill 
also was state chairman of cultural arts for 
the Alabama PTA and cultural arts chair- 
man for the Jefferson County PTA. She 
leaves her husband. 


1931 


SVEND PETERSON, May 12 at Clinton 
Memorial Hospital, Wilmington, Ohio, of 
acute heart occlusion. He had lived in Wil- 
mington since 1943 and was alumni president 
of his class 1961-66. 

Mr. Peterson was born in Dybe Zogn, 
Denmark, Oct. 7, 1894. He came to the U. S. 
in 1915, enlisted in the U. S. Army in 1917, 
Was wounded and received an honorable dis- 
charge in May 1919. He called himself the 
“senior’’ member of his class because he 
was 36 years old when he received his 
degree. 

Prior to moving to Wilmington, Mr. Peter- 
son was a retail merchant in West Pittston, 
Pa. In 1943 he became executive secretary 
and educational director of the Clinton 
County (Ohio) Farm Bureau and Farm 
Bureau Cooperative. In 1951-52 he was Ohio 
director of CROP. From then until his re- 
tirement in 1959, he was a salesman for the 
Midwest Mineral Co. of Greenwood, Ind. 

Mr. Peterson leaves his wife (Betty Aus- 
tin, ’'29) whom he married in 1932. In 
1946 they purchased a six-acre “ranch” 
where they raised beef cattle and restored 
a house that had been built in 1825. He was 
a member of the Wilmington Friends 
Meeting. 
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1933 


1937 


WYNANT C. MOORMAN, Jan. 14 in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. He Was born in Hamburg, 
Tll., March 25, 1910, and attended Oberlin 
1929-30. He leaves a son Thomas W., ’67. 


HENRY READY, April 17 of a heart attack 
while visiting his son in Williamsville, N. Y. 
Born Dec. 14, 1909, he had been a private 
and public secondary school music teacher 
Since 1933. In 1933-34 he taught music in the 
New Albany, Ohio, public schools, and was 
Supervisor of musie and teacher for two 
years in the Mineola, N. Y., school system. 
From 1936-39 he taught music in Clinton, 
N. Y., and from 1939-49 was music director 
and teacher at Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy. 
Following a music education position in 
Harrison, N. Y., he became director of vocal 
music at Mountain Lakes, N. J., serving first 
all schools and more recently the commun- 
ity’s Lake Drive School. He married the 
former Elma Mae Hartung in 1936, and re- 
ceived the master’s degree in music educa- 
tion from Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in 1951. For several years, while at Mercers- 
burg, he was music teacher at Camp Dud- 
ley, Westport, N. Y. As an Oberlin under- 
graduate, ‘“‘Hank’s” dance band gained fame 
with its customary sign off, “I’ll Be With 
You Where You Are,” which remained for 
decades the “official” sign off song of Col- 
lege dance bands. He leaves his wife: 
daughter Phyllis Jane Kiefer, ’61, of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; son Charles Henry; sister Kath- 
erine Pennell of Shelter Island, N. Y.: 
brother James of Port Orchard, Wash., and 
four grandchildren. 


ee 
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ALBERT SCHWARTZ, Feb. 11 in Warren, 
Ohio, following a heart attack. For the past 
five years he was owner and manager of 
Unirentals in Warren. He formerly was a 
partner in the Blackboard Hardware Store 
7 Warren and the Niles (Ohio) Hardware 

O. 

Mr. Schwartz was born in East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., April 22, 1914, and lived in the Warren- 
Niles area most of his life. Prior to serving 
in the Army (1942-46), he was director of 
instrumental music in Carroll County and 
Dellroy-Leesville, Ohio, schools and in Niles. 
He received the Mus.Ed.M. from North- 
western in 1940. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth Kli- 
vans whom he married in 1946, daughters 
Phyllis and Roselyn, son Louis and sister 
Beatrice (Mrs. Howard Shelar). 
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KENNETH K. KURIHARA, A.M. t, June 
12 of cancer at Binghamton, N. Y. Born 
Jan. 10, 1910, in Kutchan, Hokkaido, Japan, 
he was an economist, teacher and author 
who served since 1968 as ‘‘distinguished pro- 
fessor of economics” at Harpur College, 
SUNY-Binghamton. He received the A.B. 
from Ohio Wesleyan in 1935, the Ph.D. in 
economics from Iowa in 1942 and a doctorate 
from Hitotsubashi University, Tokyo, in 
1958. He was naturalized as a U. S. citizen 
in 1963. During WWII he was a research 
economist for the U. S. government and a 
Marine Corps language instructor. He was 
instructor in economics at Princeton, 1946- 
47, and then joined the Rutgers economics 
faculty where he taught until 1968. 

Mr. Kurihara’s publications included sev- 
eral books on Keynesian economic theory, 
a subject for which he was an internation- 
ally recognized authority. He was a visiting 
Fulbright professor at Tokyo Metropolitan 
University in 1965, and an outspoken critic 
of U. S. ‘‘guns and butter’ foreign policy. 
He leaves his wife, the former Yoshiko 
Fukimbara. 


RUTH MARIE HENDRICKSON, April 28, 
after becoming acutely ill March 16 while 
attending a librarians’ meeting in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Born Sept. 6, 1914, she devoted 
her professional life to library work in the 
Northeast and Southwest. First employed 
for two years as library assistant in the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library, she later 
served, from 1940-57, as librarian of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at New Haven. She then joined the 
Los Alamos (N. M.) Scientific Laboratory 
as a librarian, and in 1960 began working 
for the New Mexico State Library system 
first as regional librarian and later as field 
consultant and coordinator of LSCA pro- 
grams and library extension services. Build- 
Ing upon graduate study at Columbia Uni- 
versity, she was awarded the MS. in L.S. 
from the University of Texas in 1962. In 
1968 she became librarian in charge of the 
Arizona Library Extension Service, a posi- 
tion she maintained until her death. As 
Arizona’s extension librarian, she traveled 
the state and devoted her last year to de- 
veloping a_ statewide, long-range program 
for library services. Her plans for the pro- 
gram are to be finalized and presented to 
the Arizona Office of Education. 


1939 


MRS. JAMES CHRISTOPHER MacDER- 
MOTT JR. (Helen Dodd MacLaury), May 17 
at Euclid (Ohio) Memorial Hospital after a 
cerebral hemorrhage at her home in Euclid. 
She was born in Erie, Pa., July 29, 1918, and 
went to Oberlin High School. She and Dr. 
MacDermott, ’40, were married in 1941. 

Mrs. MacDermott was a graduate and re- 
search technician at Cleveland Clinic Hos- 
pital and had charge of all catheterizations 
for open heart surgery at the clinic. She 
formerly was engaged in research work for 
Strong Memorial Hospital in Rochester, 
N. Y., and St. Luke’s Hospital in Cleveland. 

She leaves her husband, who is chief an- 
esthesiologist at Euclid Memorial Hospital, 
sons James Christopher III of Margareta, 
Canal Zone, John D. of Corry, Pa., and 
William of Coral Gables, Fla., daughter 
Sally of Asheville, N. C., three grandchildren, 
and sister Mrs. Gordon Spelman (Kathleen 
MacLaury, ’32) of Kent, Ohio. 


1947 


MARGARET ANNE NICHOLS, May 16 en 
route from St. Andrews Hospital, Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, to the Maine Medical Cen- 
ter in Portland following a massive cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

She was born in Chicago, Oct. 21, 1923, the 
daughter of Dr. J. H. Nichols, ’11, and the 
late Louise Allen Nichols, ’11. She lived most 
of her early years in Columbus, Ohio, and 
Oberlin where her father was professor of 
physical education at Ohio State and at 
Oberlin. She had lived in Boothbay and 
Boothbay Harbor since 1956 and was self- 
employed in art and writing projects. 

Miss Nichols attended Oberlin for three 
years and was a graduate of Kent State. 
She taught at Grand River Academy in Au- 
stinburg, Ohio, and was physical education 
instructor at Lake Erie College and at Ver- 
mont Junior College. She was head coun- 
sellor at Camp Wenonah, Naples, Maine, for 
several years. 

She leaves her father and stepmother 
(Catherine Burtt, °14) in Oberlin, and a 
brother, John Richard, ’51, in Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. A memorial service will be held in 
August either in Boothbay Harbor or at 
Camp Pemigewassett in Wentworth, N. H. 


1955 

MRS. B. FRANK FOSTER (Sara Jane Pen- 
negar), May 9, in an airplane crash near 
Denver, Colo., which also killed her hus- 
band and another couple who were close 
family friends. The Fosters, with Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph W. Wortman, were en 


route from Washington, D. C., to Denver, 
where they were to serve as delegates of 


o1 


their respective churches to the American 
Baptist Convention annual meeting which 
opened May 10. The Rev. Mr. Foster was at 
the controls of the Piper Tri-pacer when it 
plunged into a Colorado wheat field, appar- 
ently downed by bad weather. He became 
pastor last year of Riverside Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C., and Mr. Wortman was 
pastor at Chevy Chase (Md.) Baptist 
Church. 

Born Feb. 4, 1933, at Coatesville, Pa., Mrs. 
Foster attended Oberlin in 1951-52, and com- 
pleted her B.A. at Eastern Baptist College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in 1956. She was married 
in 1953 and from 1955-56 she was secretary 
to the children’s editor of ‘Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A.’ in Philadelphia. In 1957-58 
she taught 5th grade in Montgomery County, 
Md. Her husband had left an active minis- 
try at Washington's National Baptist Mem- 
orial Church, where he was associate pastor 
for five years, to take the Riverside post. 
She was actively involved in church life 
and was an accomplished pianist and or- 
ganist. Among the Fosters’ survivors are 
their children, Allen, 12, and Laura, 9. 


1967 


POLLY MIDDLETON, April 11 in a car- 
truck collision in Schnecksville, Pa. She 
and a second victim of the accident, Janice 
Buck of Washington, D. C., were passengers 
in an auto driven by James McNeill, also of 
Washington. He was seriously injured. 

Miss Middleton was born in West Chester, 
Pa., Nov. 25, 1945. She had been a resident 
of Washington for the past three years. 
She leaves her mother, Mrs. S. Powell 
Middleton of West Chester, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Walter Blackburn (Kathryn) of Media, 
Pa., and Mrs. Harold Evans (Louise) of 
Orefield, Pa. 


1968 


ALAN CONRAD BANNER, killed by a shark 
while diving April 16 off Western Samoa. 
Alan, a Peace Corps volunteer, was opera- 
tor of a turtle hatchery, supported partially 
by the U. N. He had gone diving with other 
members of the Peace Corps and the direc- 
tor of fisheries in Western Samoa. The 
others saw the shark attack, but no one else 
was harmed. 

It was Alan’s second tour in the Peace 
Corps. He had established the hatchery 
about a year ago and he lived at the far end 
of the island in a village called Alipata. He 
had been accepted by the University of 
Hawaii zoology department and the East- 
West Center for graduate studies and 
planned to go there in the fall. 

Alan’s father, Albert, professor of zoology 
at the university, said Alan had joined the 
Peace Corps because he was worried about 
the population explosion and the lack of 
food. He wanted to attend the university 
to train himself so he could give more help 
to the people of the South Pacific. In his 
first Peace Corps tour he organized fisheries 
cooperatives in Fiji. 

Alan was born in Centralia, Wash., Aug. 
8, 1946, but grew up in Hawaii. He was a 
track star in high school and earned eight 
letters in track and cross country at Ober- 
lin. He was co-captain of the cross country 
team in 1966, captain in 1967 and co-captain 
of the track team in 1968. He majored in 
biology and received the Shurtleff Scholar- 
ship on Honors Day in 1968. 

He leaves his parents in Honolulu, 
brothers Christopher of Kansas and Robert 
of Honolulu and sister Catherine of Hono- 
lulu. Mrs. Banner is a marine biologist at 
the University of Hawaii and her husband 
is well known for his work with poisonous 
fish throughout the Pacific. 

A memorial service for Allan was held in 
the Arboretum at Oberlin May 20. 
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ELIZABETH CAZDEN is working in the 
women’s movement in Philadelphia and is 
also involved in the Non-Violent Life Cen- 
ter. She describes the center as “a group 
of radical Quaker activists’ who are study- 
ing alternatives to violence in our society, 
Betsy is also an administrative assistant in 
a Philadelphia women’s law firm which 
handles employment discrimination cases. 
Her address is 1006 S. 46th St., Philadelphia 
19143. 

KATHIE HAMMOND was married June 
11 to Galen Gilbert at Lima, Ohio. He grad- 
uated from Antioch in 1971. 

MARK GREENWALD and SUSAN LUT- 
MAN were married May 28 at Berwyn, Pa. 

LINDA GREGERSON has completed her 
first year of graduate study in English at 
Northwestern and is studying this summer 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, England. 

NANCY ALEXANDER Holland, whose 
husband, Michael, is stationed at a U. S. 
military base outside Frankfurt, Germany, 
has begun work for American Youth Ac- 
tivities. The organization functions in Eu- 
rope to provide recreational opportunities 
for U. S. military and civilian dependents, 
and serves young people ages 6-19. She re- 
ports that “I know I will enjoy this job if 
the kids don’t wear me out first.” 

WILLIAM F. HOLMSTROM and Kathleen 
Fittabile were married last Feb. 12 and are 
living at 264 Townsend St., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 08901. Kathleen is a sociology major 
at Douglass College and will graduate next 
January. Bill is continuing his construction 
work also until January. 

ELEANOR HUSTON has been a research 
assistant since last January for a Harvard 
research project in city planning entitled 
“Teenager Mobility Study.” Address: 401 
Broadway, #6, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

STEVE JENNINGS has a National Defense 
Fellowship for study in Serbo-Croatian at 
Columbia this summer. 

Mrs. Kort C. Knudson (M. LOUISE TUR- 
ILLI) will be teaching junior high school 
French in the Indian Hills School District, 
Cincinnati, Ohio during 1972-73. 

ROB MEHL plans to enter Miami Univer- 
sity’s (Oxford, Ohio) doctorate in clinical 
psychology program in the fall. He has been 
working as operations manager for Cottman 
Transmission Systems, Inc., which includes 
responsibility for overseeing the company’s 
centers in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware. He is living in Philadelphia. 

PAUL SCHAFFNER and Alexandra Holt, 
"73, were married May 27 at the Friends 
Meeting House in Princeton, N. J. Paul’s 
uncle, Rev. Charles B. Ketcham Jr., profes- 
sor of religion at Allegheny College, per- 
formed the ceremony. Saroj Nadkarni, ’73, 
was maid of honor. Alexandra plans to 
transfer to Cornell next year when Paul 
begins graduate work there in social psy- 
chology. For the past year he has been an 
assistant in research in the Yale psychology 
department. 

CHRISTINE WENDEROTH is continuing 
work on her M.S. in library science at the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
She works part-time at the school’s music 
library. 

LANNIE WEGNER is playing first oboe 
with the “Symphony of the Northwest” in 
Guadalajara, Mexico. She also is playing in 
a woodwind quintet and teaching at the 
Universidad Autonoma, Guadalajara. Her 
address is Rio de Janeiro 2594, Providencia, 
Guadalajara, Jalisco. 
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LARRY BAUMAN is continuing studies at 
Stanford Law School and is an editorial 
board member of the school’s Law Review. 
This summer he is working in law in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He plans to graduate from 
Stanford in June 1973, but hasn’t yet de- 
cided where to practice. 

ANN STEINER and JOHN M. CLOUGH 
JR. will be married July 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. DAVID ELSNER (VICTORIA 
BIGELOW) have moved to Chicago where 
Dave has become a reporter on the Midwest 
edition of the Wall Street Journal and Vicki 
will be a graduate student in history at the 
University of Chicago. Address: 1360 N. 
Sandburg Terrace, #210, Zip: 60610. 

JAMES GEMMELL received the Mus.M. 
from Juilliard in June. 

DAVID and Ann (Weiss, ’71) HEILBRON 
have moved to Chicago. He will attend the 
University of Chicago’s Graduate School of 
Education in an M.S.T. program for exper- 
ienced teachers, 

STEVEN HESLA will join the piano fa- 
culty at Western Michigan University this 
fall as a teacher and performer. On April 
30 he performed the Rachmaninoff Concerto 
No, 2 in C Minor for Piano and Orchestra 
with the University of Illinois Symphony 
Orchestra. He was unanimously selected 
for the guest solo appearance by the Urbana 
piano division’s faculty, while doing grad- 
uate work there last year. 

NANCY LOUISE BECKER and Kenneth 
Lee Johnson of Muskegon, Mich., were mar- 
ried June 24 at St. Andrew’s Episcopal 
Church, Ann Arbor. Allen E. Dudley, ’42, 
was organist. Attendants included Elizabeth 
Muenger, ’68, now doing Ph.D. work at 
Michigan, and Katharine Cline, daughter of 
Molly Keller Cline, ’52, the bride’s aunt. 
Nancy is the daughter of Barbara Keller 
Becker, 45, and Jack Becker, ’47, both from 
Ann Arbor. Her grandfather is Louis C. 
Keller, ’24. The groom is studying indus- 
trial engineering at Western Michigan Univ. 
After a honeymoon in Canada, the Johnsons 
will live at 3505 Kenbrook Ct., Kalamazoo, 
Mich, 49007 where Nancy has a new job as 
Bookmobile librarian. 

EUGENIE (ADAMEC) MALEK has been 
appointed to the piano faculty of Smith 
College. She and her husband, Tad, are 
living at 43 West St., Northampton, Mass. 
01060. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 
Requests for transcripts of your record 
at Oberlin should be addressed to the 
Office of the Registrar/Peters Hall/Ob- 
erlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
There is a fee of $1.00 for each tran- 
script requested by mail. Payment 
should be sent with the request. Because 
of chance of error, phone requests are 
discouraged. To speed the accurate an- 
swering of requests, please give: current 
name and address; full name used at 
Oberlin (maiden name, if applicable); 
division at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full ad- 
dress for each; date transcript is re- 
quired (should be more than a week 
from date of request). 
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DAN NACHTIGAL will teach film part- 
time during 1972-73 at Vermont's Woodstock 
Country School. He is doing film work for 
“Sensory Cinema” and hopes to have some 
of his work on national television in Jan- 
uary. He's living in South Pomfret, Vt. 

WENDY NILES has been accepted for 
study in the University of California’s 
(Berkeley) M.A. program in design, with 
emphasis on textiles. She is living at 1025 
2nd St., Lafayette, Calif. 94549, 

HANK ROBERTS has been doing individ- 
ual and group therapy at a Seattle com- 
munity mental health center since January 
1971. He works with adults and children, 
but reports that the work is “‘very wearing.” 
“When sufficiently worn and or cynical,” 
he writes, “I shall return to grad school.” 
Address: 4207 Woodlawn North, Seattle 
98103. 

DIANA SOPHOCLES completed require- 
ments for her M.M. in piano at Boston Uni- 
versity last December and received the de- 
gree in May. Since January, she has been 
instructor of piano and choral accompanist 
at Mt. Holyoke. 

SUSAN TITUS will begin study this fall 
in the doctoral school psychology program 
at Rutgers Graduate School of Education. 
She will also be an assistant dorm counselor 
at the undergraduate women’s college. Her 
program calls for three years’ study at 
Rutgers plus a one-year paid internship 
elsewhere. 

MARTHA WILD expects to complete her 
studies for a master’s in social work from 
Case Western Reserve next May. She has 
been in the program since last September, 
and lives in Cleveland Heights. 


1969 


KENNETH BRAITERMAN married Randie 
Lipkin of Penns Grove, N. J., last Jan. 1. 
He is working for the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations as youth director of 
the New York Federation of Reform Syna- 
gogues and as director of the Federation’s 
camp near Great Barrington, Mass. The 
Braitermans are living on Manhattan’s West 
Side at 51 W. 8lst. St., 10024. 

ANDREW BRIMMER, h, has received the 
1972 Alumnus Summa Laude Dignatus 
Award—the highest honor the University of 
Washington Alumni Association bestows. 

JOHN H. CORRIE has received a Ful- 
bright-Hays grant to study organ perform- 
ance with Anton Heiller in Vienna during 
1972-73. He received the M.A. from North- 
western last September and has been em- 
ployed by the Roderer Organ Co., Evanston, 
Ill. He has also been organist-choirmaster 
for two Evanston area churches during the 
Past two years. His forwarding address is 
c/o Wells, 28 Dorian Rd., Metuchen, 
N. J. 08840. 

Mr. and Mrs. William C. Green (ROWENA 
FEE) are students at SUNY-Buffalo. She 
has an assistantship for Ph.D. study next 
year and Bill has a financial aid grant for 
his Ph.D. study in political science. Rowena 
expects to receive her M.A. in German from 
SUNY in September. : 

E. WARD GUTHRIE is marrying Eileen 
Sutterlin, a junior at Johnston College of 
the University of Redlands (Calif.), Aug. 5 
at her home in Livingston, Mont. She is a 
physical therapy major. 

THOMAS P. JONES has joined Edward 
Shaw & Associates, a Beverly Hills, Calif., 
public relations/advertising firm, as account 
executive. Tom formerly was fashion editor 
for Style Newspaper and editor of Home- 
buyers Magazine, both based in Los Angeles. 
He completed his A.B. degree at Oberlin last 
January. 

CYNTHIA MILLER and David Lawrence 
were married in May at Temple Jeremiah in 
Winnetka, Ill. She is working toward her 
doctorate at the Univ. of Chicago where he 
is a doctoral candidate in political science. 

DANIELLE MARTIN will be instructor in 
Piano at the University of Texas at Austin 
beginning in the fall. This summer she 
Spent two weeks in Jamaica, W. I., accom- 
banying some violin recitals and then 
traveled to Ontario, Canada, where she is 
accompanying and teaching piano at Man- 
itou-Wabing (a sports and arts camp) under 
the auspices of the Canadian Arts Council. 
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For the 1972-73 season, STEVE PRICE wi 
be playing vio i nae 
as Boren, la in the Oregon Symphony 

CAROL SKALNIK and Mark Leff 
been married since Aug. 21, 1971. Merk ie 
completing graduate study at the University 
of Chicago and Carol is doing the research 
cee sion cri at Harvard. Address: 

r orne i 
Ti baie Ave., Apt. 2W, Chicago, 

CYNTHIA MILLER was married April 23 
to David G. Lawrence, a graduate student 
In political science at the University of Chi- 
cago, She received her M.A. in history from 
Chicago in June and plans to begin Ph.D. 
work in art history this fall (also at 
Chicago), 

Mrs. Douglas F. Rose (SUE ROGERS) re- 
ceived a master of education in school psy- 
chology degree at the April Commencement 
of the University of Dayton. 

ANNE LENOIR Solomon has “temporarily 
dropped out of the middle class and given 
up teaching until I can afford to buy my 
own school.” She is Playing flute and 
clarinet in a folk-rock group called WOOD- 
ROSE in Albuquerque, N. M. 

JOANN FRECH and John Chadwick Spar- 
row were married May 20 in Merion, Pa. 
ELIZABETH GLENN HARRALSON' was 
JoAnn’s only attendant and Emily Gearhart 
Harman, ’68, played for the ceremony. Chad 
graduated from Penn Medical School May 
22 and is interning at Jackson Memorial 
Hospital of the University of Miami. JoAnn 
plans to study music there and hopes to do 


some teaching. Address: San Sebastian 
hs 333 University, Coral Gables, Fla. 
124, 


WILLIAM TREUHAFT received the M.A. 
in biology from Connecticut Wesleyan May 
24 


ANNE WICKHAM has been at Friends of 
the Earth, an environmental lobbying or- 
ganization in Washington, D. C., for the 
past year. Her main interest has been in a 
bill the organization has written to curb 
commercial trade in exotic animals. They 
are trying to stop people from buying pets 
that would be better left in Africa, Asia or 
South America. Address: 1922 Park Road 
N.W. 

JON and BARBARA (GREER) WILLIAMS 
became parents to Russell Vaughan on April 
9. Jon is research librarian for the Eleu- 
therian Mills Historical Library, Greenville, 
Del., and is working part-time on his M.A. 
in history at the University of Delaware. 
They reside at 2501 Cedar Tree Dr., 2-D, 
Wilmington, Del. 19810. 

ALAN and SARA (LEFLAR) WOOD- 
HULL expect to be living in Palo Alto, 
Calif., this fall. He will continue his 
Japanese studies in Stanford’s department 
of Asian languages and literature. During 
1971-72 they were in Japan. 


NOTICE 

Non-alumni parents of 1972 grad- 
uates are advised that this is the last 
issue of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine that you will be receiving 
under involuntary circumstances. 
We hope you have found it a good 
supplement to the other mail you 
have been receiving from Oberlin 
during the last four years. 

Over the years we have found 
that many parents wish to keep re- 
ceiving the magazine after their 
children have graduated. If you, too, 
are of this persuasion, we will be 
pleased to keep you on the mailing 
lise. Just phone or send us a letter 


or postcard. 
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Sgt. JOHN BARRER, a communications 
equipment repairman, has received the U. S. 
Air Force Commendation Medal for out- 
standing performance of duty and leader- 
ship. He is serving at Johnston Island with 
a unit of the Air Force Communications 
Service. 

WILLIAM BOHL and CHARLES SHEP- 
ARD have received M.D.’s at Case Western 
Reserve. Bill is interning at CWRU Affil- 
iated Hospitals in Cleveland and Chuck is 
interning at St. Paul-Ramsey Hospital in St. 
Paul, Minn. 

CONSTANCE FOX received the M.D. 
May 24 from the University of Colorado. 
She expects to intern at Cincinnati General 
Hospital in psychiatry. 

KATHARINE LANE and Daniel Eugene 
Frohardt were married in Indianapolis, 
March 25. They are hyphenating their last 
names and are now known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Frohardt-Lane. Kit is studying for an AB. 
degree in psychology and Dan for the Ph.D. 
in mathematics, both at Berkeley. 

LARRY GUY has joined the faculty of 
Shenandoah College and Conservatory of 
Music. He previously was a clarinet soloist 
with the Navy Band. 

Ist Lt. CORNELUS HAMLIN, member of 
the “redeployed” 101st Airborne Division, 
has returned from Vietnam to Ft. Campbell, 
Ky. 
STEPHEN KRAVITZ has passed the Penn- 
sylvania bar exam and is clerking for Judge 
Lisa A. Richette in Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM KRISSOFF received the M.D. 
from the University of Colorado May 24. 
He began a mixed surgical internship at San 
Francisco General Hospital June 21. Ad- 
dress: c/o San Francisco General Hospital, 
1001 Potrero Ave., San Francisco 94110. 

M. SUSAN MILLER was at home for a 
short visit during the spring after her two 
years teaching at Lampoon, Thailand, with 
the Peace Corps. In May she returned to 
Thailand to teach in an experimental school 
near Chiengmai University. 

RICHARD NAIDUS received his M.D. in 
June from the University of Rochester. He 
will intern at San Francisco General Hos- 
pital, 1001 Potrero Ave., San Francisco 94110. 

JULTA PFILE received the M.D. May 24 
from the University of Colorado. She will 
intern at University of New Mexico Affil- 
iated Hospitals, Albuquerque. 

ALLAN H. RAPPAPORT and FRANK P. 
GAUNT III both received M.D. degrees May 
26 from Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, Mo. Allan will do his 
residency in radiation therapy at the Uni- 
versity of Californa, San Francisco, and 
Frank will intern in pediatrics at St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital. Frank’s wife (Janet 
Bacon, ’69) enters her second year at Wash- 
ington University School of Law this fall. 

ROBERT ROSS received his M.D. from 
Georgetown in May and then spent five 
weeks in London in a post-graduate pro- 
gram at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. On 
July 1 he began his internship in internal 
medicine at the University of Missouri Med- 
ical Center (Columbia). 

CHARLES ROXIN reports that he is 
“studying at the Viewpoints Institute in 
Beverly Hills, Calif., studying epistemics 
with Dr. J. Samuel Bois, an associate of the 
late Alfred Korzybski, and general semantics 
with Gary David.” He says he is ‘“‘develop- 
ing the epistemological profile of Dr. Bois 
and Gaston Bachelard in terms of urban 
growth and regional development and ex- 
perimenting with intensive gardening prac- 
tices without clean cultivation.’ Address: 
24903 West Pacific Coast Highway, Malibu, 
Calif. 90265. 

ANDREA GAVLIK Swan and her husband, 
Robert, will complete course work for the 
doctorate of music at Indiana University 
this summer. Both received their master’s 
last year with highest distinction and both 
were awarded the Performer’s Certificate 
by the School of Music faculty. During the 
coming academic year they will live in Chi- 
cago, where Robert will be a violist with the 
Chicago Symphony and Andrea will teach 
piano. Summer address: 824 Sheridan Dr., 
Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 

STEVEN and MARY (NORTON) WOOD- 
BURY announce the birth of Hannah Mar- 
ion Feb. 17. 
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ROY W. ALLEN JR. completed Army 
service in February and took a course in 
data processing during the spring. In June 
he enrolled in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Columbia. Roy and his wife (Chris- 
tina Asher, ’66) are now living at Apt. 5B, 
810 W. 183 St., New York City. 

THAD P. ALTON Jr., teacher at the Short 
Hills (N. J.) Country Day School, is director 
of Camp Eagle Island, Upper Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., this summer. The camp is operated 
by the Girl Scouts for girls 10 to 17. 

Pete and HANNAH WHEELER Andrews 
became parents to Sarah Huntington, April 
18 at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lee Brunner (JUDINA HEN- 
DERSON, MAT) have moved from Cleve- 
land to Conway, Mich. (P.O. Box 9). Lee 
(who finished his residency June 30) has 
joined the staff at the Burns Clinic in 
Petoskey, Mich. Son Frank George will be 
a year old Sept. 15. 

Dr. THOMAS P. BUTLER and his wife 
(ANN BENEDICT) have moved to Annan- 
dale, Va. He is a research associate at the 
National Cancer Institute, National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md., working in mam- 
mary cancer. She is continuing her post- 
doctoral fellowship in the department of 
neurological surgery at the University of 
Virginia School of Medicine, Charlottesville. 
Her work is in comparative neuroanatomy. 

REBECCA WELLS Corrie has a Ful- 
bright-Hays grant to study art history at 
the University of Vienna during 1972-73. 
Becky has been working at Northwestern 
University’s art department as curator of 
slides and photographs. Her forwarding 
address is 28 Dorian Rd., Metuchen, N. J. 
08840. 

LEE DRICKAMER has become assistant 
professor of biology at Williams College. 
Most recently visiting scientist with the 
Carribean Primate Research Center at La 
Pargura, Puerto Rico, his Williams appoint- 
ment was effective July 1. 

Dr. ANDREW FISHER has started a resi- 
dency in psychiatry at Strong Memorial 
Hospital in Rochester, N. Y. 

BOB HASLUN will become Oberlin’s as- 
sistant director of College information Sept. 
1. He has been teaching English at Sewick- 
ley (Pa.) Academy and since 1969 has spent 
his summers as owner and general manager 
of the College Light Opera Company at the 
Highfield Theatre on Cape Cod. 

IRENE HOSFORD Jacobs is teaching his- 
tory at Rolling Meadows High School, Chi- 
cago, Jll., and is working on her master’s in 
history. 

BILL and ERIKA (GAREN) KING re- 
cently moved to Pittsburgh. She will be as- 
sistant professor of political science at 
Chatham College. They both received 
Ph.D.’s from Northwestern University in 
June. His was in anthropology and hers in 
political science. He is on leave from San 
Fernando Valley State College, where he 
has been assistant professor of anthropology. 

RICHARD and LINDA (SCHENEMAN) 
cere became parents to Christine Anne 

an. 13. 

KARL L. NIELSEN will be working as a 
teacher, counselor and general factotum for 
the Blue Heaven Farm in Stuyvesant, N. Y. 
—a private rehabilitation center for drug 
addicts, just founded by Sidney Poitier and 
his wife. 

GARY ORREN will become an assistant 
professor of government at Harvard in 
September. 

JANE RUSSELL will be resident adviser 
at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, be- 
ginning in the fall. 

JOHN SHARPLESS has received the M.D. 
from Case Western Reserve and will intern 
at SUNY Upstate Medical Center in Syra- 
cuse. 

GORDON TONNER, Ph.D. candidate and 
teaching fellow at the University of Michi- 
gan, has a Rome Prize Fellowship for 1972- 
73. One of 14 Americans to receive this 
year’s Rome Prize, he will study at the 
American Academy in Rome beginning in 
October. The fellowship provides $4,500 a 
year, free residence and studio and use of 
the library and other facilities at the 
Academy. 
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TED and Kelly (McConnell, '67) FRAN- 
KIEWICZ became the parents of Beverly 
Jean March 27. She was born at home with 
the aid of the Chicago Maternity Center. 

HARRY JACOBSON expects to receive his 
Mus.M. this summer from North Texas State 
University, Denton. Although his major is 
the string bass, he reports an interest in 
electronic music and composition. 

BARBARA MULLER appeared in early 
May at the 20th annual Florida Folk Festival 
on the banks of the Suwannee River at 
White Springs. It was her third appearance 
on the FFF outdoor stage. She sang ballads 
and other old-time selections and played 
guitar, dulcimer, recorder, flute and auto- 
harp. Additionally she is a pianist and 
organist, and music teacher. 


1965 


ROY DELP has been appointed assistant 
professor of voice at the University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, Wyo. For the past five 
years, Roy has been teaching voice at Au- 
gusta College in Georgia. 

JEAN DOYLE, doctoral candidate in 
political science at Boston University, was 
among 30 American scholars and graduate 
students who toured the Peoples Republic 
of China during April as members of the 
Committee of Concerned Asian Studies. The 
group met with Premier Chou En-lai and 
toured China’s inland cities. 

DAVID MASLANKA is assistant professor 
of music at SUNY/Geneseo. He received 
his Ph.D. in music theory and composition 
from Michigan State University in 1971 and 
had premieres of four new compositions 
last spring, including a _ presentation at 
Columbia University of his trio for violin, 
clarinet and piano. He and his wife, Suz- 
anne Marie, live in Geneseo, N. Y. 

JUDITH OLMSTEAD will be teaching an- 
thropology at the Boston campus of the U. 
of Mass. in the fall. She is completing her 
Ph.D. thesis, based on two years’ fieldwork 
in Southern Ethiopia. 

CRAIG PACKARD, doctoral candidate in 
Ohio State’s department of Slavic languages 
and literatures, is spending eight weeks at 
Zagrab University, Yugoslavia, studying the 
Serbo-Croatian language. His work is spon- 
sored by a grant from the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. 

Lt. Col. and Mrs. Edgar Snowden (PA- 
TRICIA SPOKES, t), along with daughters 
Juliane and Kristi, are living in Japan. He 
is with the U. S. Army, and the family ex- 
pects to remain in the East for three years. 
Other worldwide assignments for the Snow- 
dens have included stays in Germany and 
Hawaii and two hardship tours, as well as 
Leavenworth, Kan., where he attended the 
Command and General Staff College. 


FOR WOMEN ONLY 

We frequently receive requests for fem- 
inine title changes. Some don’t like 
“Mrs.” or don’t want to use their hus- 
bands’ names as their own. Others seem 
to prefer what have been the traditional 
forms of address. If being called “Mrs.” 
or “Mrs. John Doe” provides a needless 
irritation, and you prefer “Ms.” or sim- 
ply your own first name rather than 
your husband’s, just let us know. We’ll 
be happy to call you that if we write 
about you in “10,000 Strong” and we’ll 
see that the Alumni Magazine and other 
mail from the College is addressed the 
way you want it. 
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ROBERT N. GEHNER married Marilyn 
Ann Leone of Fredonia, N. Y., May 28 at 
Indiana University’s Beck Chapel (Bloom- 
ington). He is a doctoral candidate in IU’s 
music department and an assistant professor 
of music at SUNY Fredonia. She recently 
graduated from SUNY Fredonia and is a 
master’s degree candidate in developmental 
reading. She teaches in the Medina, N. Y., 
public schools. They reside at 124 Eagle St., 
Fredonia 14063. 

RALPH HORNING received his master’s 
in international management in May from 
the Thunderbird Graduate School of Inter- 
national Management, Glendale, Ariz. 

HENRY and Cecelia Jane (Ford, ’60, '67 
A.M.) KLEIN have a second daughter, Sacha 
Marcka, born Feb. 24. 

TED and MARTHA (KEMP) McKNIGHT, 
t, are organizing literacy institutes for non- 
white South Africans, under the auspices of 
the United Methodist World Board of Mis- 
sions. The program’s emphasis is on train- 
ing literacy teachers. The McKnights live 
in Johannesburg. 

Rev. JAMES EARL MASSEY, A.M., t, was 
recipient of an honorary D.D. May 21 at 
Asbury Theological Seminary, Wilmore, Ky. 
Campus Minister and teacher at Anderson 
(Ind.) College, he also has received an 
Underwood Fellowship from the Danforth 
Foundation’s campus ministry program. It 
enables him to spend part of this summer 
doing study and research on the West Coast, 
which followed his participation in a pro- 
gram for all Fellows at St. Louis University 
in June. In April he was a Danforth Foun- 
dation consultant on the black campus min- 
istry, at a conference held in Atlanta. 

BARBARA RICE Saunders was married 
July 1 to Dr. Ronald A. Moline of Chicago. 
She is a social worker at United Charities 
Family Service Bureau, Chicago, and spe- 
cializes in family and group therapy. He is 
a psychiatrist at the Illinois State Psychia- 
tric Institute, and is a Knox College and 
University of Chicago Medical School grad- 
uate. Barbara is doing advanced study in 
family therapy at the Family Institute of 
Chicago, Oak Park. 

ANN WEINKAUFF and Kenneth Warwick 
Nickerson were married July 1 at the 
Church of the Incarnate Word in St. Louis. 
Ken is a biochemist-microbiologist with a 
Ph.D. from Cincinnati. He is currently on 
a post-doctoral appointment in the USDA 
labs in Peoria, Ill. Since receiving her Ph.D. 
in botany at Wisconsin last fall, Ann has 
worked in the lab of Prof. K. B. Raper at 
Wisconsin where they were pursuing an 
ultrastructural study of the macrocyst phase 
of the life cycle of the cellular slime molds 
(subject of her senior research at Oberlin 
and the same general research of her Ph.D.). 

GREG STEINKE has a year’s leave of 
absence from the University of Maryland 
to complete his Ph.D. in composition at 
Michigan State and to be musical director 
of the New Musical Arts Ensemble as part 
of his assistantship. His wife, Kari, will be 
an instructor in dance at MSU. Greg played 
a solo oboe recital May 14 in the National 
Gallery of Art’s American Music Series, 
which was well-received by critics in the 
Washington Post and Evening Star. Greg’s 
new piece, ‘‘Music for Three,” for oboe, 
guitar and percussion, was premiered on the 
program. This summer he has a commission 
for a new chamber work from the Maryland 
Chamber Ensemble to be premiered in July. 
Performances in the past year at the Mary- 
land campus and at the MENC in Atlanta 
included “A Japanese Songbook” for so- 
prano and chamber ensemble, “Music for 
Percussion Ensemble and Conductor,” ‘Six 
Pieces” for piano and “A Music” for oboe, 
percussion and double bass. 

WILLIAM R. WOODWARD will marry 
Beverly Ivers of Albany, Ore., Aug. 12 at 
the Lutheran Church in Eugene, Ore. She 
graduated in June from the University of 
Oregon with a degree in political science, 
and plans to enter law school in the fall. 
Bill is doing post-doctorate biochemical re- 
search at the university. 
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NEW FACES 


NATURAL 
FRIENDS 


W ap’s flowing and winter’s over, 
despite the three feet of snow 
remaining. Cory brings back 

bouquets of dried goldenrod, now 
peeking through the snow at last. 
Daniel enjoys an occasional outing. 
Hal has all kinds of seeds sown in 
flats upstairs and we have 30 thriv- 
ing, month-old chicks in the base- 
ment. The days are already very 
long. We all went ice-skating last 
night on a little patch of re-frozen 
melt in front of the shed...” 

Thus began a letter received by 
the OAM in early April, from Judy 
Adams Hinds, ’61, who, along with 
her husband, Hal, and two sons, 
Cory, 4, and Daniel, 8 mos., operate 
the Maplevale Organic Farm in 
Cross Creek, New Brunswick. It 
chronicles a growing phenomenon 
among some families, the idea of 
homesteading, ‘going back to the 
earth.” 

The Hinds started Maplevale in 
June 1971, after leaving their small 
farm in North Canton, Conn. Hal 
has a B.A. from the University of 
Massachusetts and an M.A. from 
Smith College, both in botany. Judy 
has degrees in French from Oberlin, 
Radcliffe and Harvard. In Connec- 
ticut they ran a center for ecological 
living called “nature consultants.” 
The center offered courses in organ- 
ic gardening, wild edible plants, 
mushroom-finding, the growing and 
use of herbs, natural foods cookery 
and breadmaking. They both have 
lectured and written about their 
homesteading experiences. 

From their new headquarters at 
the Maplevale Farm, the Hinds op- 
erate a 150-acre farm which sus- 
tains hay fields, vegetable and herb 
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gardens, fruit groves, ducks, chick- 
€ns, rabbits, goats and honey bees. 
Use of compost keeps the farm’s 
fields fertile. No poisonous pesti- 
cides, herbicides or commercial 
chemical fertilizers are used, and 
the farm is managed as a nearly in- 
dependent ecosystem where the flow 
of organic materials from livestock 
and human wastes is recycled 
through the soil to vegetables, fruit 
trees and bushes, herbs and hay. 
They also conduct experiments to 
find new ways of feeding livestock 
organically, and to find varieties of 
fruits and vegetables best suited to 
the New Brunswick climate. 

This summer the Hinds are open- 
ing their farm to the general public 
for four week-long “earthskills 
workshops,” offering a chance for 
those interested to learn more about 
organic gardening, companion plant- 
ing, woodlot management, fence 
building, cider pressing, canning, 
freezing and mead making. Other 
less tangible but equally satisfying 


“course offerings” during the work- 
shop sessions are in star gazing and 
“learning how a new face becomes 
a friend.” 

Participants are expected to in- 
volve themselves in the farm’s 
work, feeding livestock and tending 
the fields, and are being fed natural 
foods from the farm’s kitchen. The 
sessions were planned for June 3- 
10, July 1-8, Aug. 5-12 and Sept. 2- 
9, and cost $35 per person, which 
covers board and room. Special 
rates are available for families. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained 
by writing to Judy Hinds, Maple- 
vale Organic Farm, Cross Creek, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 

“Our son, Cory, always wants to 
know if he’s bigger than he was yes- 
terday,” writes Judy. ‘Remember 
how important it used to be to know 
whether you had grown in the 
night?” That’s the feeling the Hinds 
are cultivating, along with their 
produce and livestock, at Maple- 
vale. 


Judy Hinds and sons Daniel (in backpack) and Cory feed dandelion greens 


to Maplevale Farm’s rabbits. 


. 


INTERPRETING 
FOR 

MORE 
THAN 
A GAME 


oug Spelman, ’63, assistant pro- 

fessor of Japanese studies at 

Bucknell University, plays what 
he calls a “basement” variety of 
Ping-pong. He also is fluent in the 
Chinese language. 

This combination of talents was 
put to task for two weeks last April 
when the People’s Republic of 
China’s table tennis team toured the 


Photo by Ralph E. Laird Jr. 
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U. S. Doug was one of five Amer- 
ican university teachers selected to 
serve as language interpreters for 
the tour sponsored by the National 
Committee on U. S.-China Relations 
and the U.S. Table Tennis Associa- 
tion. 

He was first introduced to the 
Chinese language during summer 
studies at Yale in 1963. For the next 
two years he taught English at Tun- 
ghai University, Taiwan, as a Shansi 
rep. 

Part of his preparation for the 
tour included “boning up” on Chin- 
ese with the help of a dictionary 
published in the People’s Republic. 
He put particular emphasis on terms 
associated with Ping-pong. 

One situation arose, however, 
which his preparation didn’t cover: 
the resumed U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam and the subsequent protest 
activities throughout the nation. At 
the last minute most of the Amer- 
ican interpreters decided to boycott 
the visit of the Chinese team to the 
White House, in protest over the 
government’s Vietnam policy. Doug 
was the only interpreter who re- 
fused to go along with the boycott 
and stayed on the job during the 
White House visit. 

The Washington Post quoted him 
as saying, “I’m very opposed to the 
bombing, but I didn’t think this was 
a very effective way to show our 
opposition to it.” 

Doug will complete his Ph.D. 
work at Harvard beginning this fall. 


1963 


Bruce and JOAN BURGESS Chesebro and 
their children, Annmarie, 5, and Eric, 1, 
have moved to Hamilton, Mont. Bruce is 
working at the Rocky Mountain Laboratory, 
a division of the National Institutes of 
Health. Joan is looking for part-time em- 
ployment as a radiologist. 

EDWIN C. DREBY IV has received his 
master’s in education at Harvard and will 
become director of educational development 
at Moorestown (N. J.) Friends School. 

JOHN FERGUSON, completing doctoral 
studies at the Eastman School of Music, is 
music editor for a new United Church of 
Christ ecumenical hymnbook expected to be 
distributed by mid-1974. He lives in Kent, 
Ohio, where he is organist-choirmaster at 
the United Church of Christ. 

Mrs. John T. Gibbons (BEVERLY JANE 
COYNE) has been teaching French and Art 
at St. Joseph Regional High School, North 
Adams, Mass., since last February. 

JAMES MILLER is producing four major 
musical theatre attractions this summer for 
the Music Theater of Wichita Inc. The tenor, 
who during the academic year is assistant 
professor of music at Friends University, 
Wichita, is producing the shows with the 
backing of Wichita businessmen and women 
who have committed $10,000 to the project 
and have underwritten the season. Included 
on the summer’s program is a Rogers and 
Hammerstein show, Viennese waltz show, 
Walt Disney symphonic show and “Man of 
La Mancha.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Walters (MARTHA 
ANGLE) announce the arrival of a daugh- 
ter, Erica Lee, on April 14. Both Martha and 
Bob are reporters for the Washington, D. C., 
Evening Star. She covers the Senate and he 
follows national politics. They live three 
blocks from the Capitol, in a restored Cap- 
itol Hill home. 


1962 


HERB DRESSER, his wife, Robin, and 
their daughter, Jennifer, moved to Brighton, 
Mass., in June. He has a new job with the 
Christian Science Church in Boston. Their 
address is 48 Waverly St., Brighton 02135. 

THOMAS GERDEL has been promoted to 
assistant business and financial editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

KENNETH PAS is finishing his Fulbright 
English teaching grant at Dalat University, 
South Vietnam, and plans to return to the 
U.S. in early August. This is his third grant, 
having previously held two in Indonesia, 
and he has been in Asia for nearly seven 
years. He hopes to pursue graduate South 
East Asian studies upon his return. 


1961 


CONSTANCE A. COLLINS has been ap- 
pointed registrar of Douglass College, wom- 
en’s division of Rutgers. She is the former 
assistant registrar of Nazareth College, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Capt. CHARLES P. LOWRY has received 
the U. S. Air Force Commendation Medal at 
Charleston AFB, S. C. He was decorated 
for meritorious service as assistant execu- 
tive officer for the 437th Military Airlift 
Wing, Charleston, a unit of the Military 
Airlift Command. Charles was commis- 
sioned in 1961 and is presently a C-141 pilot 
with the 437th. He has served in Vietnam. 

Barry and ESTHER SHULL Riley are liv- 
ing in Washington, D. C., following four 
years in East Africa with A.I.D. Their six- 
month reassignment to the nation’s capitol 
enables Barry to take an intensive eco- 
nomics course at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute. The Rileys became parents to 
daughter Malaika on March 1, 1971, while 
residing in Nairobi. 

Rev. ARTHUR A. ZEBBS, t, has been ap- 
pointed director and assistant professor of 
black studies at Denison where he was a 
visiting lecturer in history during 1971-72. 
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FALL WEEKEND ’72 
October 20, 21, 22 


Activities 


Conference: Brave New Women: Society in Transition 
Football: Oberlin vs. Kenyon 
Meetings: Alumni Board 
Class Presidents’ Council 
Banquet: President's Reception and Dinner 


Schedule: 
Friday, October 20 
6 P.M.—South Hall—Student Panel on Campus Life 


8 P.M.—Hall Auditorium—Conference Session: Self-Image 
of Oberlin Women 
Saturday, October 21 
8:30 A.M.—Class Presidents’ Council breakfast and meeting 
9:30 A.M.—Wilder Lounge—Conference Sessions: Sex 
Roles and Sex Stereotypes; Economics of 
Women's Liberation 
2 P.M.—Football—Oberlin vs. Kenyon 
2 P.M.—Wilder Main Lounge—Conference Sessions: 
Feminist Art; Female Sexuality 
5:30 P.M.—Dascomb Lobby—Reception for alumni and 
guests 
6:30 P.M.—Dascomb Hall—President’s Banquet 
9 P.M.—Hall Auditorium—Conference Session: Films by and 
about women : 
Sunday, October 22 


9 A.M.—Shipherd Lounge—Alumni Board Meeting 
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| RESERVATION Mail to FALL WEEKEND, c/o Alumni Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 OR TELEPHONE 
; AREA CODE 216, Phone 774-1221, Extension 2275. 
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MEALS: ———_—Friday night @ $1.75 
Saturday night @ $3.50 


PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Total Enclosed: 
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JAMES H. BRAMMER has received an 
M.A. in psychology from Western Michigan. 

JOHN L. DONALDSON was one of four 
National Bureau of Standards Institute for 
Applied Technology (U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce) systems analysts recently to propose 
a plan to meet high-speed ground transpor- 
tation needs for the Northeast in the 1970's. 
The study was conducted for the U. S. De- 
partment of Transportation, and recom- 
mends upgrading present rail service be- 
tween Washington and Boston. 

MARY-MARGARET HULL has become 
executive for youth services with the Metro- 
politan New York YMCA. In her new posi- 
tion ‘““Mei-Mei’’ administers all youth serv- 
ice agency contracts for the YMCA of 
greater New York, serves as a consultant 
for “‘Y’’ youth directors in all branches and 
directs the N. Y. State YMCA Youth and 
Government Program. She also supervises 
funding projects such as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Grants. She and her husband live 
in Manhattan. 

IVAN LEGG is spending a sabbatical year 
away from Washington State Univ., where 
he is associate professor of chemistry, to 
study metalloenzymes with Dr. B. L. Vallee 
at Harvard Medical School under an NIH 
Special Fellowship. The Leggs have two 
children, Christopher, 5, and Kristin, 2. 
Current address: 29 Custer (Apt. 205), Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 02130. 

Bergen County (N. J.) Democrats have 
selected G. ANDREW MAGUIRE as their 
candidate for a one-year unexpired term in 
an election for county freeholder. It is his 
first attempt at elective office. 

PETER YANNET has been transferred by 
MacDermid Inc. from manager of the South- 
eastern region to manager of the Cleveland 
district, and has moved to 29433 West Oak- 
land Rd., Bay Village, Ohio. The Yannets 
have two daughters, aged 8 and 3. 


1959 


KATHLEEN DRUCKER Spivack was one 
of four poets featured May 8 at New York 
City’s Poetry Center, sponsored by the YM 
and YWHA’s. She read recent works for 
the program which is designed for poets 
whose work has not yet been published in 
book form. She is a fellow at the Radcliffe 
Institute in Cambridge, Mass., and mother 
to two children under the age of 214. 

HARVEY and Myriam WALDMAN have 
announced the birth of David Harry. Har- 
vey is president of Elegante Imports, Ltd., 
a Philadelphia-based company which serves 
U. S. department stores. 


1958 


STEPHAN GABALAC was a victor in the 
Democratic primary last May in the race for 
Summit County (Ohio) prosecutor. He de- 
feated the incumbent, Robert Mohler. Gaba- 
lac, who resigned as Mohler’s assistant last 
February, was endorsed by the Akron Bea- 
con Journal. Mohler, who had been ap- 
pointed prosecutor by the Democratic 
county chairman in 1971, was endorsed by 
the Democratic Executive Committee. 

Mr. and Mrs. DENNY GULICK are on 
sabbatical leave from the University of 
Maryland’s mathematics department. They 
are visiting the University of Paris at Or- 
say and will return to the U. S. in August 
1973. 

WILLIAM A. SKINNER received the J. D. 
from American University May 21. He won 
the Mussey Award for the highest scholas- 
tic average in his senior year. 

GARY SPACKEY has been appointed 
senior lecturer in the University of Nairobi’s 
department of literature. He had been lec- 
turer in French and head of the modern 
languages department at Fourah Bay Col- 
lege, University of Sierra Leone, through 
the end of June. While attending a modern 
languages conference at the University of 
Ghana in March he met PEGGY EATON 
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WATTS, who is a member of the school’s 
English department. He also met DAVID 
SMOCK who was with the Ford Foundation 
in Ghana. Gary’s address is Department of 
Literature, University of Nairobi, P.O. Box 
30197, Nairobi, Kenva. 

HASKELL THOMSON, associate professor 
of organ at the Conservatory, has become 
director of music and organist at the First 
Church in Oberlin. 


1957 


The Georgia Science and Technology 
Commission recently named R. BRUCE 
KING “Georgia Scientist of the Year.’ He 
received a $1,000 award for being the state’s 
top scientist of 1971. He is research pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
Georgia, and has been described as ‘easily 
one of the top five inorganic chemists in the 
nation and probably the world.” 

GILBERT LAWALL, associate classics 
professor at the University of Massachusetts, 
was named department head in late March. 
He had been acting chairman since 
February. 


1956 


C. SHANNON MORGAN, t, has been pro- 


fessor of religion at Piedmont College, 
Demorest, Ga., since September 1971. He 
occupies the school’s Fuller Gallaway Chair 
of Religion. 


WILLIAM P. CLINE, ’55, is in Ger- 
many this summer as host to the U. S. 
Olympic track team during the sum- 
mer games in Munich. He was one 
of 50 chosen by the German govern- 
ment from 20,000 applicants. Bill, who 
was track captain at Oberlin, will ar- 
range housing, foods, banquets, etc., 
for the U.S. athletes. He has finished 
his Ph.D. courses and passed his com- 
prehensives at the University of Col- 
orado, where he has been teaching 
German part-time. He also teaches at 
Boulder High School. In June he gave 
the commencement address at Mans- 
field (Ohio) High School, his alma 
mater. 


1955 


ROBERT F. BERKEY, t, has been prom- 
oted to professor of religion at Mt. Holyoke. 

RUTH CORWIN Meyer has been appointed 
associate professor of music and chairman 
of the piano department at Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales, N. M. For the 
past two years she has been on the faculty 
at Western State College of Colorado. 

LARRY NEWLAND, artistic administrator 
for the Opera Society of Northern New 
Jersey, was judge for the Palisades (N. J.) 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
music scholarship auditions May 21. 


1954 


MARTHA BAIN Holden’s works entitled 
“Clay Plus’ were exhibited during May and 
June at the First Unitarian Church, Alton, 
Ill. The showing was in partial fulfillment 
of the M.F.A. degree, which she is working 
on at Southern Illinois University’s (Ed- 
wardsville) art and design fine arts division. 

Rev. WILLIAM G. PATTERSON, t, became 
superintendent of the Newark (Ohio) dis- 
trict of the United Methodist Church June 
16. He had been senior minister of St. Paul 
United Methodist Church, Cincinnati, since 
1965. 

SONIA EVANOFF Seslar was married last 
Thanksgiving to Luke F. Matthew of Monti- 
cello, N. Y. He teaches at Carroll High 
School, Ft. Wayne, Ind., and she teaches 
junior high in the Ft. Wayne public schools 
and is an associate faculty member at In- 
diana-Purdue’s Regional Campus. 

Mrs. V. Robert Torezynski (MARGARET 
ELAINE HENDERSON) will be teaching 
elementary vocal music, Board of Education, 
School District 101, Western Springs, II1., 
this coming fall. 


1953 


ED ASSMUS and Susan Green of London, 
England, were married June 24 in Stow- 
bridge, England. They and Ed’s 10-year-old 
daughter are living in Bethlehem, Pa., where 
Ed is professor of mathematics at Lehigh 
University. 

When SUZANN YOUNG Davids performed 
Ginastera’s ‘‘Harp Concerto” with the Brico 
Orchestra, Denver, Colo., a review in the 
April 8 Rocky Mountain News praised “her 
ability to maneuver with speed, accuracy 
and seeming ease over all areas of her 
instrument.” 

ALFRED GIBBONS has been elected a 
trust officer of the First Seneca Bank and 
Trust Co., Grove City, Pa. 

SCOTT HIMSTEAD has been named pub- 
lisher and general manager of the Cape Cod 
Standard-Times, a daily Hyannis, Mass., 
newspaper. He joined the publication’s staff 
in 1968, and had served as general manager 
since early in 1971. Prior to that he was 
assistant general manager. 

Following six years as chairman of Mus- 
kingum College’s music department, CHAR- 
LES JOSEPH has been named professor of 
music at New York University at Fredonia. 
His new job involves teaching violin and 
playing recitals. 

DIANE GRUBBS Savage plans to enter 
law school in September at William Mitchell 
College of Law in St. Paul, Minn. She and 
her husband, Wade, and children, Kirk, 14, 
Stephen, 7, and Michele, 6, moved to Min- 
neapolis from Los Angeles last fall after a 
six-month VW-camper trip in Europe. Wade 
has a joint appointment in the philosophy 
department and the Center for the Phil- 
osophy of Science at the Univ. of Minnesota. 

THOMAS E. WARNER, professor of mu- 
sic at Bucknell, has been awarded a Uni- 
versity summer research grant to study the 
life and works of Jeremias Dencke, the first 
American Composer to write sacred music 
for voices and instruments. A second proj- 
ect involves a two-week course at Moravian 
College in the reading of Old German script. 

JAY ZORN has accepted a position at the 
University of Southern California, where he 
will teach music education and supervise 
graduate research. He had been on the 
faculty at Muskingum College. 
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MICHAEL CHARRY has been appointed 
principal guest conductor of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic for the 1972-73 season. 
He will conduct subscription concerts in 
Kansas City Dec. 19 and 20 and a number of 
other concerts in various phases of the or- 
chestra’s activities. He will leave the con- 
ducting staff of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
where he now is assistant conductor, but he 
will continue as conductor of the Canton 
Symphony, a post he has held since going 
to Cleveland in 1961. He will guest conduct 
in Europe and Scandinavia next May. The 
Charrys (JANE THOMS) will continue to 
live in Bratenahl for at least a year. 

RICHARD CUYLER, professor of theatre 
at Skidmore College, has been named de- 
partment chairman. He had been acting 
chairman since 1970. 

RICHARD MILLER has been promoted to 
full professor of economics at Connecticut 
Wesleyan University. He continues as de- 
partment chairman. 

NANCY NICALO has been named assist- 
ant executive director of Church World 
Service, the overseas relief and rehabilita- 
tion arm of the National Council of 
Churches. She served the World Council 
of Churches in refugee resettlement work 
in Germany, 1952-57, and did a brief similar 
stint with the Lutheran World Federation 
in Geneva, Switzerland. She joined the 
Church World Service in 1966 as an execu- 
tive in the Africa department, and lives in 
New York City. 


1951 


Dr. JOHN E. WARD has been promoted 
to professor of psychiatry at Harvard Med- 
ical School’s Cambridge (Mass.) Hospital. 
He is a clinical teacher and administrator 
in the hospital’s psychiatric services unit, 
which he initially organized in 1966. Since 
then the unit has become an independent 
department within the Medical School. Pre- 
sently he is working on a biographical study 
of T. E. Lawrence, based upon psychological 
and historical research. Selected portions 
of his work have been published in psy- 
chiatric journals. 


1950 


NAT ARSLANIAN has been promoted to 
assistant vice president and assistant direc- 
tor of district agencies for the Sun Life In- 
surance Co. of America, Baltimore, Md. He 
joined Sun Life in 1969 as assistant director 
of district agencies, following 14 years with 
John Hancock. 

HENRY DIEHL is Democratic challenger 
for the 79th District seat in the Ohio House 
of Representatives. It is the first effort on 
the political scene for Henry, who is assistant 
professor of mathematics at Defiance Col- 
lege. 

BEN LANCASHIRE has been promoted to 
vice president, personnel and employe rela- 
tions, for Inland Container Corp. 

BETTY McMULLEN Little, AAUW New 
Jersey Dollarsworth Chairwoman, attended 
the Earth Day Conference April 17 in New 
York City. 

ROY McCLENDON has a 1972-73 Ford 
Foundation fellowship for advanced doc- 
toral studies in political science at Arizona 
State. He is currently a graduate teaching 
associate in ASU’s political science depart- 
ment, in addition to his doctoral studies 
there. 


1949 


WILLIAM BRIDENBECKER has been ap- 
pointed public and community relations 
officer for the National Bank of Westches- 
ter, N. Y. Formerly vice president for ad- 
Ministration in the bank’s asset management 
division, he is responsible for directing bank 
programs in the areas of urban, public and 
community affairs. 
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Raced rintod is the host of “Insight” 

can be heard weekdays a ‘ 
ny nee Baltimore. PE 
ery Haigh, son of Mr. and Mrs. DA 
HAIGH, and Katharine Bradford sta gre tone 
ried April 8 at the bride’s home in Wake- 
man, Ohio. Jeff Monroe, son of Jack, V-12, 
and Carol Kemper Monroe, "45, was best 
man. 

After 12 years in Venezuela, the Helmut 
Wiesemans (BARBARA WIGHTMAN) are 
“settling into stateside suburbia”’ near Wash- 
ington, D. C. Helmut is an electrical power 
engineer with the World Bank. Barbara, 
who taught in an American-type elementary 
school in Caracas for the past three years, 
hopes to be available as a substitute teacher 


after their daughters enter grades 6, 8 and 
10 in the fall, 


1948 


Two elementary workbooks written by 
JANET STRASBURG Abbott, “Mirror Mag- 
ic’ and “Learn to Fold—Fold to Learn,”’ 
have been adopted by the states of Califor- 
nia and Florida. They currently are being 
published by Lyons & Carnahan. Janet is 
supervisor of elementary education at Chula 
Vista, Calif. 

Dick and ANN ROYAL Charlesworth are 
living in Weston, Mass. He has been named 
regional manager of fleet sales for Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., in the firm’s Boston 
offices. Their oldest daughter, Susan, is ex- 
tee to enter Middlebury College in the 
all. 

Joseph Jewett, husband of MARIANNE W. 
VAN HOORN, died March 27 at Westport, 
Conn., following a two-year fight against 
cancer. Marianne began work May 22 as 
marketing director of Weston Woods Stu- 
dios, a commercial producer and distributor 
of motion pictures and film strips for chil- 
dren. She and sons William, 8, and Joe, 14, 
will continue to live at 1 Riverfield Dr., 
Westport, Conn. 06880. 


ALBERTA ROON EDWARDS, ’46, has 
been promoted to director of market- 
ing information and analysis at the 
Schering Corp.’s international divi- 
sion, Kenilworth, N. J. She was re- 
cently elected regional vice president 
of the International Marketing Feder- 
ation, representing North and South 
America. Her husband, Roger, is a 
physicist at Bell Laboratories, Murray 
Hill, N. J. They and their three chil- 
dren live in Gillette, N. J. 


1947 


“Orchids in the Birdcage’ by RALPH S. 
BROWN had its world premiere run for 
four weeks at Akron, Ohio’s Weathervane 
Playhouse in March and April. The three- 
act comedy centers around a young couple 
living out of wedlock as an experiment in 
social experience. Along the way they en- 
counter disapproving mothers and moral 
crusaders. The author is vice president in 
charge of advertising for Ohio’s Lawson 
Milk Co. and an Akron resident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Karabatsos (MAR- 
JORIE LANE) have moved from Groton, 
Mass., to Lunenburg, Mass. (91 Lancaster 
Ave.), because Marjorie is teaching full- 
time in the public schools there. They felt 
it was better for Louis to commute so that 
Marjorie could get home for the children 
after school. She received her A.B. (cum 
Ea from Lowell State College in June 
971. 

ROBERT and Helen LIVINGSTON, tt, 
are living in Laconia, N. H. He taught art 
at the Laconia Junior High School last year 
and will teach art in the city’s elementary 
schools during 1972-73. She has been work- 
ing part-time in the junior high’s library. 

ELLEN LLEWELLYN Shoun (wife of 
Glenn H., *49) has received the M.A. in 
science teaching from Western Michigan. 

RICHARD C. TAYLOR, t, professor of 
philosophy at Rochester University, gave a 
lecture on “Responsibility and Criminal 
Justice’? May 18 at the College of Wooster 
in honor of the retirement of his friend, 
Alburey Castell, retiring as chairman of 
Wooster’s philosophy department. 


1946 


ANNE PARKER Tuck (Mrs. William) and 
Rev. Paul W. Kohler, ’40t, have been elected 
trustees of Defiance College. He is minister 
of the Northwest Ohio Association of the 
United Church of Christ. Mrs. Tuck’s hus- 
band, °45, is minister of Trinity United 
Church of Christ in Tiffin, Ohio. 


1945 


Dan and MiRIAM WHEELER Shewmon 
are moving to Clearwater, Fla., this month. 
He is working for the Pinellas County Engi- 
neering Department, Clearwater. Alan, the 
Shewmons’ eldest son, graduated from Har- 
vard last year and has finished his first 
year at N. Y. University Medical School. 
Son David has graduated from Cleveland 
Heights High School and plans to attend 
Baldwin-Wallace this fall. New address: 
1940 Byram Dr., Clearwater 33515. 


1944 


SHU-TUNG (BOB) TU, A.M., has become 
a chemist at Hydron Laboratories, New 
Brunswick, N. J. He had been research and 
development specialist at Union Carbide’s 
technical center in S. Charleston, W. Va. 
The Tus have five daughters, the eldest, 
Elizabeth, enrolling at Douglass College 
(Rutgers) as a music major this fall. Mrs. 
Tu is an elementary teacher. New address 
effective Aug. 15: 18 University Road, E. 
Brunswick, N. J. 


1943 


BOB JOHNSON, professor of industrial 
administration at Purdue, has been named 
to the National Council of the National 
Planning Association, a nonprofit, nonpoliti- 
cal organization which studies methods of 
utilizing the nation’s productive resources. 


1942 


JOHN BALCOMB, regional UNICEF in- 
formation officer for South Central Asia, 
contributed photos and articles for special 
issues of UNICEF News in October 1971 and 
March 1972. The October issue discussed 
UNICEF's contributions to India’s develop- 
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Are 
YoU 
Suspicious 


if you keep getting 
something for 
nothing 


There’s a reason why Oberlin sends 
you free magazines when so many 
profit-seeking publishers and privately- 
endowed colleges are financially hard- 
pressed. Both the College and the 
Alumni Association know from 15 years’ 
experience that you appreciate receiv- 
ing the magazine. If subscriptions were 
sold, the non-profit rate would have 
to be at least $5 per year and more 
than $2 of that would pay for ‘‘bill- 
ing and handling.’’ Your generous sup- 
port of the Oberlin Annual Fund not 
only pays for your magazine but it 
also helps Oberlin continue to be a 
leader in higher education. 


Trust us. Enjoy the peace 
of mind that comes with 
Setting something for 
something. Send your 
check or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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ment programs related to the needs of chil- 
dren. The publication’s March topic was 
nutrition, 

JAMES GODFREY, music faculty member 
at Western Kentucky University (Bowling 
Green) and current president of the Na- 
tional School Orchestra Association, was 
author of ‘‘How is Your Orchestral P.R.?” 
in April Instrumentalist magazine. The ar- 
ticle outlined various means by which 
school orchestras can achieve greater com- 
munity influence and cultural importance. 

HERBERT HANSEN has become vice pres- 
ident of Gulf Oil Corp., responsible for 
agreements with governments outside the 
U. S. under which the Gulf companies carry 
on exploration and production activities. 

MARGARET SMITH Mugel has served 
415 years on the Amherst (N. Y.) Central 
School District board of education. She and 
her husband, Albert, have two sons enrolled 
in the local schools. Their eldest son is 
studying at the University of Rochester, 
and son Douglas has completed his fresh- 
man year at Oberlin. 


1941 


BEN CLYMER has a new job with the 
Ohio Department of Health. Since 1961 he 
had been in private practice as a consulting 
analytical engineer. Home address: 1210 
Chambers Rd., Apt. 302 B, Columbus, Ohio 
43212. 

HELEN CUNLIFFE, A.M. t, joins the 
American Bible Society’s promotional staff 
on Aug. 1. She will continue to live in Ra- 
cine, Wis., where she has been YWCA ex- 
ecutive director. She expects her new job 
to involve much travel. 

GRETTA SHIPMAN Pallister (Mrs. Hugh 
D. Jr.) has received the Ohio Chapter of 
the Nature Conservancy’s highest award, 
the Silver Oak Leaf, in recognition of her 
devotion and competence in nature causes. 
Gretta’s father was co-founder of the Bur- 
roughs Nature Club in 1916 and Gretta 
carries on, serving sometimes as president, 
other times as program chairman. Her hus- 
band, currently Willoughby (Ohio) Council 
president, also comes from a family of 
naturalists. 


1940 


Kemper D. Arnold, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
PAUL B. ARNOLD (Sally Clagett, ’41), and 
Susan Ruth Walker of Quonochontaug, R. I., 
were married May 27 at Swarthmore, Pa. 
Both graduated from Denison in 1971. Kem- 
per is a psychologist with the Lorain County 
(Ohio) public school system. 

Mrs. ANNA (Nancy) BURD Frazier, third 
grade teacher at Columbia, Mo., Lee School 
for the past nine years, had an Audubon 
Society scholarship to attend the society’s 
Ecology Workshop in Greenwich, Conn., 
July 9-15. 

LUCY SMITH Melville and her husband, 
Tom, have retired to their summer home in 
Neavitt, Md. They plan to spend much time 
on their sail boat, ‘‘Heron.”’ 


1939 


HAROLD LENTZ, A.M., t, president of 
Carthage College, Kenosha, Wis., was hon- 
ored by the school’s board of trustees in 
May when they renamed an administration- 
classroom building ‘‘Lentz Hall.’’ He has 
been Carthage president since 1951. The 
college is celebrating its 125th anniversary 
this year, and is the fourth oldest Lutheran- 
affiliated college or university in the U. S. 


1938 


CHUCK ISACKES has become develop- 
ment director for the Penobscot Bay Med- 
ical Center in Rockport, Maine. The med- 
ical center is being built to serve some 40 
communities and offer the best medical care 
to everyone in Maine’s mid-coast region. 
The Isackes are keeping their house in Se- 
bec, Maine, and have bought one in Rock- 
land (76 Rankin St.) which is a few minutes 
from Chuck’s office. 


WARNER E. (WES) SCOVILL has been 
appointed to the new post of manager of 
lubes and co-products in the supply and 
distribution department of the Standard 
Oil Co. (Ohio). Wes has been manager of 
commercial development. He joined Sohio 
in 1938 as a research chemist. The Scovills 
(Virginia Curtis, ’36) live in Lakewood. 

RUTH E. WARD, student personnel co- 
ordinator at Newark (N. J.) State College, 
has been elected to the board of directors 
of Washington Rock Girl Scout Council. 


1937 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon S. Grahm (ANNE 
MARKS) are planning to move to their new 
home (R.F.D. 3) in Montpelier, Vt. (Zip 
05602), in September. He took early retire- 
ment in March. 

JUNE BRAUN Pfister (widow of Rudolf 
J., ’36, A.M.) has been promoted to associate 
professor of chemistry on the Bradford 
(Pa.) campus of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


1936 


ROY AVERY has been named head of the 
American Chemical Society’s department of 
public and member relations, Washington, 
D. C. He has been a member of the ACS 
news service staff for 22 years, and for the 
past 12 years has been its managing editor. 

MYRON NICHOLS, now a consultant in 
La Jolla, Calif., was the recipient of the 1972 
Pioneer Award at the National Aerospace 
Electronics conference at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base in May. The award is given 
annually by the aerospace and electronics 
systems group of the Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers in recognition of 
pioneering work in the field. Nichols was 
recognized for his early work in telemetry, 
the technique of sending information by 
radio from a plane or missile to the ground. 
He was supervisor at Princeton, N. J., for 
development of the first model 20-channel, 
high speed, time-division telemetry used for 
successful flight tests of the YP-59 jet 
fighter in 1944. 

MARION BROWN Stone is moving to 
California in August to become director of 
the piano division at the Music Education 
Center in Pomona. 


1935 


MIRIAM ROGERS will leave India at the 
end of July for a furlough in the U. S. 
Address: 1697 West 69th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio 44102. 


1934 


CHARLES KLOCK has been elected to the 
recently-formed Stamford (Conn.) Sym- 
phony board. 

STANLEY MAYO, director of purchases 
at Freeport Sulphur Co., New Orleans, was 
general program chairman for the 57th An- 
nual International Purchasing Conference 
and Inform-A-Show, May 14-17 in New 
Orleans. 

Miss DOROTHY J. NEWBURY, faculty 
member at Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, was one of two American women who 
were honored guests earlier this year at 
the inauguration of Liberian President 
William R. Tolbert. She has known Presi- 
dent Tolbert and his family since teaching 
at Liberia’s Cuttington College as a Ful- 
bright lecturer during 1965-66. The other 
American woman was Mrs, Pat Nixon. 
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ADMIRAL CALVERT, 


FIRM BUT FAIR, 


BUOYS MORALE AT ANNAPOLIS 


or the first time this century a grad- 

uating class at the U.S. Naval Acad- 

emy has had the same superintend- 
ent throughout its four years on the 
300-acre “campus” at Annapolis, Md. 
And two weeks after the approximately 
1,000 new ensigns tossed their caps in 
the air at the traditional 1972 gradua- 
tion ceremony, Vice Admiral James F. 
Calvert, ’41, *60h, left Annapolis to be- 
come commander of the First Fleet 
Operating out of San Diego in the North 
Pacific. 

Twenty-five years ago, when “plebes” 
became ensigns in three years or less 
during World War II, the admiral 
received his own commission. When he 
returned to Annapolis in 1968 as the 
academy’s 46th superintendent he was 
the youngest ever to be assigned there. 
This was just ten years after he com- 
manded the nuclear submarine “Skate” 
when she became the first submarine to 
surface at the North Pole. 

“T’ve become accustomed to prosper- 
ity and depression in the Navy,” he 
Says, “but in 1968 we had the lowest 
ebb in applications since 1945 and we 
came within 24 men of admitting all our 
fully-qualified applicants.” In addition 
there was an alarming rise in voluntary 
resignation rates. 

Admiral Calvert was faced with loos- 
ening discipline and authority or keep- 
ing both and trying to rebuild morale. 
He chose the latter course and an- 
nounced that he and the regiment of 
midshipmen would prove that ‘‘academ- 
ic excellence and patriotism can co- 
exist.” In the spring of 1969 he an- 
nounced major revisions in the “core 
Curriculum” which required that every 
midshipman must spend 85 percent of 
his time on required courses. As re- 
vised, the only courses now required by 
name and number are the professional 
courses which comprise about one-third 
of the total program. 

A midshipman now may choose an 
area of major academic concentration 
from some 20 available and there are 
more than 400 electives, including sev- 
era) black studies courses. 
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“We maintained the discipline and we 
Save persuasive reasons to the men for 
doing so. Then we began patterning our 
programs on undergraduate engineering 
programs and got better facilities,” he 
Says. Emeritus President Carr was a 
member of Admiral Calvert’s Academic 
Advisory Board which worked on many 
areas of the curriculum. President 
Carr’s principal contribution was the re- 
Organization of, and establishment of 
new goals for, the department of politi- 
cal science. 

When the Navy, under the leadership 
of Admiral Elmo Zumwalt Jr., permitted 
enlisted men to wear long hair and drink 
beer in mess halls and began the phas- 
ing out of bell bottom trousers, Admir- 
als Calvert and Zumwalt agreed that 
midshipmen still would have to be sat- 
isfied with the old way of life. Upper- 
classmen who leave Annapolis for 
weekends have to wear wigs if they 
really want the shaggy look. 
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Sea duty upon graduation has been 
greatly expanded. During the last de- 
cade, only about 20 percent of the grad- 
uating class was ordered directly to sea, 
with the other 80 percent taking addi- 
tional training and postponing sea duty 
until later. In 1971, however, more 
than 60 percent of the graduating class 
went directly to sea duty, with post- 
graduate training to come later. This 
percentage will increase annually until 
eventually only a few exceptional grad- 
uates—Rhodes scholars, for example— 
will be allowed to postpone their sea 
duty. 

The results of all this have been 
dramatic. In 1971 the Naval Academy 
experienced the largest number of ap- 
plications in the history of any U.S. 
military academy. In 1972, the academy 
again broke all previous records, both 
in applications to congressmen and in 
nominations by congressmen for an en- 
tering Naval Academy class. These, 
too, were records for any service acad- 
emy. In addition, resignation rates are 
down and over-all retention rates are 
up. Admiral Calvert attributes this in 
part to “an improvement in attitude and 
outlook.” 

He offers it as proof that “young 
people don’t mind if you get tough, so 
long as you have a reason.” Obviously, 
it proves his own often-expressed belief 
that the main responsibility of the “lead- 
ership generation” is to “stand up with 
a more certain trumpet.” Ageton’s “Na- 
val Officer’s Guide,” on the other hand, 
advises young officers to learn to “com- 
mand” respect, not “demand” it. Vice 
Admiral Calvert seems to have done it 
well against uncertain odds. 
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1933 


Rev. GEORGE S. HOWE, pastor of the 
New Egypt-Cookstown, N. J., Methodist 
Churches, has received the Master of Div- 
inity degree from Yale. 


1932 


Acting on his doctor’s orders, insurance 
salesman WILLIAM G. ADAMS has eased up 
on his 35-year career’s pace. During those 
years he turned in at least one policy ap- 
plication per week to the Aetna Life & 
Casualty Co., according to a story in the 
June 7 Toledo Blade. He believes the record 
is unmatched in the U. S. and even man- 
aged to keep it intact during two three- 
week trips to Europe, an eight-week tour 
of the U. S. and during surgery recovery. 
In 1949 his record was:nearly spoiled when, 
following almost a week without an applica- 
tion, a client signed up 15 minutes before 
the Saturday midnight deadline. Now that 
he’s decided to break the string, he told the 
“Blade,” he plans to concentrate only on 
“the big and exciting cases.” 

Mr. and Mrs. BOB LARGENT have built 
a new house on Lake Leelanau and have 
moved there from Flint. Address: Route 
#1, Box 333, Lake Leelanau, Mich. 49653. 

MAURICE H. VAN HORN has retired as 
technical assistant to the chemistry division 
head, Kodak Research Laboratories. He 
joined Eastman in 1945, following nine years 
on the chemistry faculty at George Wash- 
ington University. 


1931 


LYLE CRAINE has recommended to the 
Great Lakes Basin Commission (at its 24th 
quarterly meeting May 16) that an overall 
policy-making body ought to be set up to 
respond to the various problems and needs 
of the Great Lakes. His position stands in 
contrast to a proposal which seeks to es- 
tablish a Great Lakes management agency. 


1930 


ROLLO MAY received an honorary Litt.D. 
and was commencement speaker May 6 at 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pa. 

WILLA PLAYER, A.M., has received a 
distinguished service award from the Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare for “her 
outstanding leadership that has. greatly 
strengthened higher education and contri- 
buted enormously to mutual respect be- 
tween black and white institutions.” 


1929 


WALTER DELAPLANE retired in June 
as the University of Arizona’s vice president 
for academic affairs. He is spending the 
summer doing research in economics and 
hopes to return to the UA next year to 
teach money and banking. He is a specialist 
in Latin American economic affairs, and is 
a former dean of the college of arts and sci- 
ences at Southern Methodist. 

FREDERICK J. (DUTCH) HOLTER re- 
tired June 30 after 25 years as head of the 
health education program at the University 
of West Virginia. He had been at Muskin- 
gum, Amherst, NYU and Hiram prior to 
moving to WVU in 1947. 

IRENE HARRIS McDaniel of Las Vegas 
visited her son and daughter-in-law in 
Peoria, Ill., during April. She helped her 
grandson, Joe, celebrate his second birthday 
on April 13, the day after her grand- 
daughter, Sue Lynn, was born. Joe and Sue 
Lynn are great-grandchildren of Oscar E. 
H?rris, ’13t, who died in 1918. 
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1928 
Mrs. Robert M. Duncan (NINA BALD- 
WIN) retired in July after seven years of 


service as a half time cataloger in the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Law School Library. 
Mrs. Duncan was honored by a retirement 
dinner on May 3, which over 50 persons from 
the law school faculty and staff attended. In 
honoring her she was given special credit 
for developing the card catalog for the li- 
brary and for helping develop policies in 
classification and for training staff. 

MARY WILLIAMS Gerber (Mrs. Andrew 
F.) retired in June as principal of Almira 
Elementary School in Cleveland. She taught 
there from 1946 to 1954, served in other 
schools and then returned in 1959 as prin- 
cipal. Her husband retired from National 
City Bank in 1968. 

Lou Kolopus, husband of HELEN FREY, 
retired in June as supervisor of elementary 
physical education for Elyria (Ohio) 
Schools. He continues, however, as secre- 
tary-treasurer for the Northeast Ohio Of- 
ficials’ Association, but he and Helen plan 
to do some traveling. 

CHARLES B. MILLER, class president, 
has retired from ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler 
Corp. of America after 46 years with the 
firm. The association began in 1926 and in- 
cluded 18 years in engineering and super- 
visory positions in Atlanta. Most recently, 
Chuck held dual posts as director of inter- 
national development for American La- 
France Inc. and manager, international op- 
erations of the ‘Automatic’ Sprinkler 
Division. 

ROLAND WALKER, member of Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute’s engineering 
school faculty since 1934, was one of eight 
engineering faculty honored at a retirement 
dinner April 20. He is the recipient of RPI’s 
Distinguished Faculty award. 


Moving? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


1927 


PERRY PHIPPS has retired and he and 
his wife now live at 1364 52nd Ave. N.E., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 33703. 

ELIZABETH PARSONS Wheeler could not 
attend the class’s 45th reunion because she 
was too busy with part-time teaching in two 
small colleges in the southeast corner of 
Vermont while her husband, Philip, is a 
very busy surgeon. They have “a daughter 
married to a dentist, a son with his A.B., 
M.B.A., and C.P.A. who is in business for 
himself, and another son who has his A.B., 
D.M.D. and M.D, and is a junior resident 
in a Buffalo Hospital.’’ The Wheelers have 
ten grandchildren and have traveled to four 
continents. 


1926 


CLARENCE AMSTUTZ has completed all 
the requirements to be certified as a qual- 
ifying member of the 1972 Million Dollar 
Round Table, an independent, international 
association of life insurance agents. Mem- 
bership is granted on a year-to-year basis 
and Stutz has been a member for 25 con- 
secutive years. 

KARL HEISER won the Democratic Party 
nomination as candidate for U.S. represen- 
tative from the First Congressional District 
of Ohio in the May primaries. He faces in- 
cumbent Republican William J. Keating in 
November. 


1925 


JUNE AINGWORTH is living permanently 
in Florida (50 Country Club Drive, Largo, 
Fla. 33540). She had been spending six 
months in Cleveland each year and six 
months in Largo. 


1923 


ROBERT D. GREGG received the honor- 
ary Doctor of Humanities degree from 
Williamette University, Salem, Ore., in May. 
He was Willamette’s dean of the College of 
Liberal Arts and professor of history for 
18 years prior to his retirement in 1966. 

J. EARL and Alice McCORMICK have 
moved to “Oceana,” an adult community 
in Oceanside, Calif., three miles from the 
Pacific. They have a two-bedroom con- 
dominium home and access to the club 
house, swimming pools and golf course. 

GLADIS BERRY O’Toole (Mrs. Edward) 
received the 1972 Chicago Children’s Read- 
ing Round Table Award May 11. She is 
teacher-librarian at Chicago’s inner-city 
Anton Dvorak School and also teaches at 
Roosevelt University. During National Li- 
brary Week last year she presented a book 
to each of the school’s 1200 children. She 
also is involved with the Smithsonian In- 
Sstitution’s ‘“‘Reading is FUNdamental” pro- 
gram in her work at the Dvorak School. 
Among those honoring her at the award 
ceremonies was her brother, Edwin C. 
Berry, ’36. 

FRANCIS J. PYLE, professor and chair- 
man of the theory and musicology depart- 
ment at Drake University’s College of Fine 
Arts, Des Moines, Iowa, was honored at a 
May 2 retirement dinner for 35 years of 
service to the University. The composer- 
writer-teacher was joined by faculty, friends 
and former students at a reception and din- 
ner, followed by a composition recital fea- 
turing works by him and former students. 
Several of his compositions are included in 
a special collection at the Library of Con- 
gress, and have been performed nationally. 
In February, during Drake’s Seventh An- 
nual Contemporary Music Symposium, his 
works were featured in a special ‘“‘All-Pyle” 
concert. His retirement becomes effective 
at the end of Drake’s summer session in 
mid-August. Following retirement he plans 
to “keep on writing music and teaching 
whenever I can.” 


1922 


LUCILLE BAKER Christian, librarian at 
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Poland (Ohio) Seminary High School since 
1943, has retired. 

Cc. Kenneth Clark Sr., husband of KATH- 
ARINE GRISWOLD, was among three at- 
torneys who received the Ohio Bar Medal, 
highest honor of the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation, May 19 in Cincinnati. The Clarks, 
who now live in St. Petersburg, Fla., at- 
tended Mrs. Clark’s 50th reunion in Oberlin 
after the Cincinnati ceremony. 

PHILIP KELSER married Mrs. Esther 
Merrick Crane April 29 at New York City’s 
Madison Ave. Presbyterian Church. She is 
the New York correspondent for Shipping 
and Trade News, a Tokyo daily newspaper, 
and was a Wellesley classmate of his first 
wife, the late Barbara Exton Kelser. 
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KENNETH S. COLE, ’54h, senior biophysi- 
cist for the National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases and Stroke, has been named a 
Foreign Member of the Royal Society of 
London. He will participate in the formal 
admission ceremonies of the society next 
November. 

A new recreation education award, named 
in honor of HARLAN (GOLD) METCALF, 
was presented for the first time this year 
to a graduating senior at SUNY Cortland, 
where Mr. Metcalf retired as professor and 
chairman of recreation education in 1969. 


1920 


a eee 

Carson J, Clancy, husband of M. MAR- 
GARET ECKELS, died May 26 in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He was manager of Prudential 
Insurance Co.’s Youngstown agency for 23 
years until his retirement in 1961. 


1917 


Mrs. H. DEVERE ALLEN (MARIE HOL- 
LISTER) continues to live in Irasburg, Vt. 
Her late husband’s ‘Fight for Peace” has 
been reprinted with an _ introduction by 
Charles Chatfield, who spent three months 
researching Mr. Allen’s papers for inclusion 
in Swarthmore College’s Peace Collection. 

Fred P. Baker, husband of HYACINTHE 
SCOTT, died May 29 after a lingering illness. 
Services were June 1 in Denver, Colo. 


1914 


PAUL H. FALL was one of five former 
Hiram College science professors honored 
May 13 for their 203 years of combined serv- 
ice to Hiram. He was professor of chemistry 
from 1920 to 1936 and president from 1940 
to 1957. 

RUSSELL W. JELLIFFE is a new trustee 
of the Fine Arts Association in Lake County 
(Ohio) which will dedicate a new School of 
Fine Arts in Willoughby this fall. 


1913 


LUCILLE BROWN Ketcham received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters at the June 11 Commencement of Mt. 
Union College, where her husband, the late 
Charles B., was president until his death 
in 1953. 


1912 


ELMA PRATT’s collection of international 
folk art, now housed in Rowan Hall, Miami 
University’s temporary art center, was par- 
tially presented in a large exhibit in June. 
Determined to make the exhibit “more edu- 
Cational than any of our smaller ones have 
been,” Miss Pratt worked many hours to 
Sort thousands of photos that could be used 
in the exhibit. 


1910 


RUTH SPANGLER Day has moved to 
zeman, Mont., where her daughter, Mary 
, teaches at Montana State University. 


FULYV/AUGUSBT 1972 


ALUMNI WIN FIVE AWARDS 
IN CHEMISTRY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


ive Oberlin alumni have recently 
Poicceivec medals, citations and 

cash awards totaling $5,500 for 
excellence in teaching chemistry, for 
educational research and for devel- 
opment of scientific psychology. 

Theodore M. Newcomb, ’24, ’64h, 
was the recipient of the first annual 
award of $1,500 given by the Amer- 
ican College Testing Program and 
the American Educational Research 
Association. He was honored for 
outstanding research dealing with 
college student development. 

Harold G. Cassidy, ’30, and Henry 
A. Bent, ’49, received two of the six 
College Chemistry Teacher Awards 
of $1,000 each at the 100th Anniver- 
sary Annual Meeting of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association. 

Roger W. Sperry, ’35, and Roger 
W. Brown, V-12, were two of the 
three psychologists who were pre- 
sented with $1,000 Distinguished 
Scientific Contribution Awards for 
1971 from the American Psychologi- 
cal Association. 

In addition, Sperry and William 
Windle of Denison University have 
been named co-recipients of the 
National Paraplegia Foundation’s 
first $10,000 William Thomson 
Wakeman Basic Research Award. 
The award is given to scientists who 
contribute significant data leading 
to an eventual cure for paraplegia. 

Newcomb has been Walgreen Pro- 
fessor for the Study of Human Un- 
derstanding since 1969 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he has 
been a faculty member since 1941. 
He is one of the best-known scholars 
at the U-M. He is a past president 
of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation and was editor, Psychological 
Review, from 1954 to 1959. He has 
written textbooks in social psychol- 
ogy and has been a frequent consult- 
ant to governments, universities and 
other organizations. 

Cassidy is professor of chemistry 
at Yale and Bent is professor of 
chemistry at North Carolina State 
of the University of North Carolina 
at Raleigh. Seventy-five college 
chemistry teachers have been hon- 


ored by the MCA in the 16 years 
since it launched the only national 
recognition for excellence in teach- 
ing chemistry. 

Brown and Sperry have agreed, 
in accordance with established cus- 
tom to present addresses on some 
phase of their scientific work at the 
1972 national convention of the Psy- 
cological Association. They were 
honored for ‘formal contributions to 
the development of scientific psy- 
chology.” Brown has been professor 
of social psychology at Harvard since 
1962 and served there as instructor 
and assistant professor from 1952- 
1957. He did his undergraduate 
and graduate work at Michigan after 
reading Watson’s “Behaviorism” 
while in the Navy and thinking how 
he would like to become a psycholo- 
gist. 

Sperry attended Oberlin on a Mil- 
ler scholarship, was basketball cap- 
tain and majored in English litera- 
ture. Influenced by courses in psy- 
chology with R. H. Stetson, ’93, and 
L. E. (Peat) Cole, ’18, he switched 
to psychology for graduate work 
(A.M. at Oberlin, Ph.D. at Chicago, 
postdoctoral fellowship at Harvard). 
In his graduate study under Stet- 
son he obtained a background in 
theory and philosophy that provided 
a life-long guideline in subsequent 
work on the brain and _ behavior. 
Since 1954 he has been Hixon Pro- 
fessor at Caltech. 

Bent has his Ph.D. from Berkeley 
and has taught at Connecticut and 
Minnesota. He has been a visiting 
lecturer at 14 NSF institutes and he 
will be chairman this summer of a 
Conference of Chemical Education 
sponsored by the American Chemi- 
cal Society. 

Cassidy was born in Cuba and has 
his A.M. from Oberlin where he was 
instructor in chemistry 1936-38. He 
has been at Yale since then and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. there in 1939, 
Speaking for the six recipients of 
MCA awards, Cassidy warned that 
students today need to “become far 
more adept at problem-solving than 
was expected of their parents.” 
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WINTER TERM JANUARY 1973 


eded: 


Off-Campus Internships 


Name 


Address 


City _ 


Occupation 


Description of the internship you suggest. State number of interns desired. Use additional paper 
if necessary. 


Can you furnish room ? board ? 


[ ] Check here if you are interested in the program but feel unsure about how to describe the 
proposed research or internship. 


[ ] Check here if you can offer room and/or board but no internship. 


Closing date for receipt of project proposals in Oberlin is October 10. The 1973 Winter Term be- 
gins January 8 and ends February 2. 


